‘Baltimore, April, 1890. 


A STUDY OF TENNYSON’S 
ENGLISH. 


Perhaps it would be more strictly in accord- 
ance with fact, to designate this article a 
study of TENNyson’s vocabulary. No investi- 
gation of his rhythms and metres is under- 
taken, save in a few instances that serve to 
illustrate the evolution of rare literary forms; 
as, é..g., the development of that combination 
of rimes which is inseparably blended with 
the poet’s supreme achievement, I mean, of 
course, ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ Analogies, coin- 
cidences and parallelisms are indicated, in 
order to show the unity and continuity of 
poetic tradition, but a purely literary or zsthet- 
ic study is not my sole, if indeed, it be my 
chief aim. The examples are selected from 
the poems in the order in which they are 
printed, everything being included that will 
aid in elucidating the characteristics, or even 
the idiosyncrasies, of the writer. It is needless 
to add that the poems in dialect have not 


been considered, as they are outside the scope 7 


of the present investigation. No mechanical 
consistency or fastidious exactness of arrange- 
ment is sought after. I assume everywhere a 
general familiarity with the life and genius of 
the laureate as revealed in his works. There 
has been a conscious endeavor to refrain from 
dismal uniformity as well as from pedagogic 
preciseness of treatment. Whenthe same rare 
idiom, unwonted construction, or character- 
istic word occurs repeatedly, I have been 
content, as a rule, torefer to its frequent em- 
ployment. It need not be supposed, then, 
that the failure to note every example of an 
unusual term, is to be ascribed to oversigit or 
omission. To illustrate,—that precious idiom 
of our olden tongue had as lief, had liefer, 
etc., occurs probably a score of times in ‘‘ The 
Idylls of the King.’’ In a Tennysonian con- 
cordance every instance should be specifically 
indicated ; a general reference suffices for my 


_ purpose. 


Let us begin, then, with the ‘ Poem tothe 
Queen,’’ March 1851, second stanza; the 
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measure is the same _ as that of ‘In 
Memoriam ’’: 
* Victoria,—since your Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 


This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base.’ 


The allusion here is to the immediate prede- 
cessor of TENNYSON in the office of Poet Lau- 
reate—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. It would be 
instructive to read in connection with this 
stanza ‘‘The Lost Leader’ by RoBERT BROWN- 
ING, of which WorDsworTH is the hero. 

‘‘Marianna”’ is suggestive of ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,”’ it is indeed a Shakespearian echo. 
In this poem are some of the lines so savage- 
ly ridiculed by BuULWER in 1846—‘‘I am 
aweary,”’ ‘‘the blue fly sung in the pane,”’ etc. 
TENNYSON’S equally savage reply in Punch, 
February 1846, under the signature of Alcibi- 
ades, will at once recur to memory. A re- 
conciliation was effected, of which a pleasing 
trace may be found in the dedication to 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Harold.’’ An interesting ac- 
count of the controversy is given in ROLFE’s 
‘Young People’s Tennyson,’ pages 92-93. 

Such words as wot, wist, nathless, adoun, 
anear, atween, atwain, list (in the sense of 
‘wish’ or ‘please’), and enxow, are of frequent 
occurrence in our ancient poets, and in those 
modern masters who have reproduced the 
forms and usages of the elder day; they 
demand, therefore, no special consideration. 
TENNYSON’S adjective formations are deserv- 
ing of minute study : many of them are marked 
by rare faculty of combination, as well as 
grace and vigor of expression. Such are: ‘‘The 
Jorward-flowing tide of time’’; ‘‘ My shallop 
through the s¢ar-strown calm’’; ‘‘Many a 
shadow-chequered lawn” (‘The Arabian 
Nights’’); ‘‘The dew-impearled minds of 
dawn”’ (‘Ode to Memory’’); ‘‘and a dack- 
lustre dead blue eye’”’ (‘‘A Character’’). Note 
also from ‘‘Oriana,’’ ‘‘ By s¢tar-shine and by 
moonlight,’’ and compare BROWNING’S use of 
the same word. 

Momently, ‘‘Madeline’’: ‘‘Momently shot 
into each other’’; vi//e¢s (diminutive of rivu- 
lets), ‘‘ Recollections of The Arabian Nights ”’ : 
“Diamond rillets musical”; s¢i//y, from the 
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same: ‘‘ Full of the city’s s¢##77y sound’’ (note 
CoLeRIDGE’s ‘sfi7/y murmur of the distant 
sea’’); trancedly, from the same: ‘‘ Then stole 
I up and ¢rancedly’’; argent-lidded, from the 
same: ‘‘Serene with argent-lidded eyes’’; 
Rose-hued, from the same: ‘‘ Flouring beneath 
her rose-hued zone’’; frequent (in its Latin 
sense, ‘frequented’); ‘‘Ode to Memory’’: 
‘Where from the /reguent bridge’’; in ‘‘ The 
Poet,’’ stanza iii, the classical scholar will 
recognize a seeming allusion to the ‘A£neid’ of 
VERGIL, V, 525: ‘*‘ The viewless arrows of his 
thought were headed, and winged with flame.” 
In some of the Elizabethan lyrics the imitations 
of this Vergilian passage are marked by 
greater boldness and vigor than TENNYSON’S ; 
see BULLEN'’s ‘Lyrics from Elizabethan Song- 
books,’ page (7: ‘‘ The arrow flies, Feathered 
with flame, armed with a golden head.’”’ The 
second stanza of TENNysoN’s ‘Dirge may 
be profitably compared with the dirge in 
‘*Cymbeline,’”’ and with CoLLins’s adaptation 
or modernization.—Carry (in the sense of 
‘win the heart, marry’ ; this meaning of the 
word was known to GoLpsmitH, ‘‘ The Mer- 
maid’’: ‘‘The king ofthem all would carry 
me.”’ Large-browed, ‘‘The Palace of Art’’: 
‘Plato the wise, and /arge-browed Verulam, 
the first of those who know.”’ This description 
of Bacon should be compared with Keats’ 
epithet applied to Homer, in his sonnet in- 
spired by first opening CHAPMAN’s transla- 
tion: ‘*déep-browed HomeER ruled as _ his 
demesne.’’ Asimilar compound is used by 
Morris in his portraiture of Epwarp III: 
‘‘broad-browed he’ was, hook-nosed, with 
wide grey eyes.’’—‘‘ The abysmal deeps of 
personality’’ (‘‘The Palace of Art’’). This 
line is borrowed from ARTHUR HALLAM’s 
‘*Theodicea Novissima’’ (see ROLFE’s 
. ‘Select Poems of Tennyson,’ p. 168).—Averse 
(in etymological sense, ‘turned away)’ ‘A 
Dream of Fair Women,”’: ‘‘ She with sick and 
scornful looks averse.’’—Undazzle, from the 
same: ‘slowly my sense uudazzled.”’ 

The student of D. G. Rossetti’s ‘‘Ballad of 
Dead Ladies,’’ a translation from VILLON, 
might suspect that some of the inspiration of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women’”’ was 
derived from this ‘* last of the Troubadours,’’ 
as well as from CHAUCER’s “‘ Legend of Good 
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Women.’’—The following stanza from the 
series of ‘‘ Poems to J. S.,”” may be compared 
with the accompanying one from ‘‘ In Me- 
moriam.’’ It is a noteworthy instance of 
poetic repetition. 
Make knowledge circle with the winds 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 
Bears seed of men and growth of minds. 
From ‘‘In Memoriam 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and heart according well 
May make one music as before. 
Guerdon, as a verb; from ‘‘ Poems to J. S”’: 
‘It grows to guerdon other days.’’ ‘This use 
of the word occurs repeatedly.—Hes/, ‘‘ The 
Death of Arthur,’’ (also ‘‘The Passing of 
Arthur’’): Yet I thy es?¢ will all perform at 
full.’’—Zief, ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur’’: ‘‘ As thou 
art and dear’’; also Hefer, had Lefer, of 
frequent occurence in ‘‘The Idylls of the 
King.’’ It survives inour ancient idiom had 
as lief, which a sound linguistic consciousness 
will never permit to become obsolete. Com- 
pare the related word in German, and for 
much instructive comment, see American 
Journal of Philology, vol. ii, p. 286 ff.— 
Younker, a Shakesperian word—‘‘ Walking to 
the Mail’’: ‘‘ And there he caught The youn- 
ker tickling trovt.’’—F/ay-fliint, from the 
same: ‘‘There lived a flay-flint near. We 
stole his fruit.’’ Our familiar expression, a 
skin-flint, will at once suggest itself.—Sen- 
night. From the same: ‘‘ And three rich sen- 
nights more.”’ 
With the following from ‘‘Love and Duty’”’:— 
** Morning driven her plough of pearl, 
Far furrowing into light the mounded rack ’’ 
compare ‘‘ The Princess ”’ :— 
Morn, in the white wake of the morning star, 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 
Parallel passages from SHAKESPEARE, the 
Elizabethan lyrists, and from almost every 
age of our speech, will at once suggest them- 
selves. 
“ And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 
(** Ulysses.’’) 
This is the very spirit of the Baconian philoso- 
phy. Note the motto of ‘‘ The Advancement 
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of Learning,’’ and observe the title page in 
and SpEpvDING’s edition cf BACON. For 
the origin of TENNyson’s “’ U!ysses,’’ and for 
parallel passages from SHAKESPEARE, see 
RoLFe’s ‘Select Poems of Tennyson.’ 

‘« A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things ’’ (‘‘ Locksley Hall,”’ earlier 
version). The sentiment is probably as old as 
literature; BoETHIUS, DANTE and CHAUCER 
are among those who have given expression 
to it. The following translation from DANTE 
(‘‘Francesca Da Rimini’’) by D. G. RossETTI 
gives utterance to the same truth: 

“« There is no greater woe 
Than the remembrance brings of happy days 
In misery, and this thy guide doth know.” 
—Star-broidered, ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty’’: 
star-broidered coverlid”’; 
« For we are ancients of the earth 
And in the morning of the times.’”’ (*‘ L’Envoi.”’) 
Compare Bacon’s remark, which is many 
centuries older than Bacon: ‘ Antiquity is 
the youth of the world.’”’ See SPEDDING’s note 
in his edition of BACON’s works, Introduction, 
vol. 1.—Poussetting, ‘‘Amphion:” poussetting 
with a sloe-tree.’’—The following coincidence 
between the laureate and his contemporary is 
worthy of special observation, ‘‘ Will Water- 
proof’s Lyrical Monologue ”’ : 
‘This earth is rich in man and maid; 
With fair horizons bound : 
This whole wide earth of light and shade 
Comes out a perfect round.” 
From Brownino’s “ Abt Vogler’’: 
“On the earth the broken arcs 
In the heaven a perfect round. 

‘‘This whirligig of time’”’ in the same poem 
(““W. W.’s L. M.,’’) is eminently suggestive of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 

Many-headed, ‘‘To —— After Reading a Life 
and Letters’’: ‘‘Tis but just, The many- 
headed beast should know.’”’ A common 
epithet with our poets, examples need not be 
multiplied. COLERIDGE professed to have 
derived his well-known Shakespearian epithet, 
““myriad minded,’’ from some _ obscure 
Byzantine writer. It may be that ‘many- 
headed ’”’ has an origin equally remote. 

Cophetua, in ‘‘ The Beggar Maid,” is plainly 
a Shakespearian reminiscence.— Gap-toothed, 
““The Vision of Sins’: gray and gap- 


toothed man as lean as death.’”?’ CHAUCER has 
applied a similar term to the Wife of Bath. 
Breath (‘to take the breath or wind out of 
one’), ‘‘ The Princess’’: ‘‘ And he had dreath- 
ed the Proctor’s dogs’’; the minions or 
underlings of the Proctor, who in English, and 
in some American universities, is an officer 
charged with the maintenance of discipline. 
See such works as ‘Tom Brown at Oxford,’ 
‘Verdant Green at Oxford,’ efc.— 

“ Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.”’ 

(‘The Princess.”’) 

An exquisite specimen of alliteration which 
surfeit of use has worn down almost to com- 
mon place. 

Holp, ‘‘The Princess’”’: ‘With laughter 
holp to lace us up.”” The word occurs repeat- 
edly in TENNyson, and is common in the older 
stages of our language. 

Compact, ‘The Princess’: ‘‘Compact of 
lucid marble.’’ Note SHAKESPEARE’s ‘‘im- 
agination all compact.”’ 

Peruse, in the sense of ‘scanning or perus- 
ing some other object than a book,’ ‘‘The 
Princess’’: ‘‘We, conscious of ourselves, 
perused the matting.”’ 

Appraise (meaning ‘to extol or commend’), 
“The Princess’’: ‘Appraised the Lycian 
custom.”’ 

Disyoke, ‘‘ The Princess ’’: ‘‘ Disyoked their 
necks from custom.’’—Unturnable, ‘‘The 
Princess’; ‘‘That axelike edge wunturna- 
ble.’’—Fileckless ‘flawless’ or ‘immaculate,’ 
‘“*The Princess’’: ‘‘My conscience will not 
count me fleckless.’’—Jnunumerable, with sin- 
gular noun, ‘‘The Princess’’: ‘‘And sated 
with the innumerable rose.’’ 

Prime, ‘primeval,’ ‘‘ The Princess’’: ‘ Bet- 
ter to clear prime forests.’’ Compare LonGc- 
FELLOw’sS “‘Evangeline,’’ ‘‘Forest primeval.’’ 

Achievable, ‘‘The Princess:”’ ‘If our end 
were less achievable.”’ 

Encarnalize, ‘‘The Princess,’’ Encarna- 
“ize their spirits.”’ 

Croak, in a transitive sense, ‘‘The Princess’”’ : 

** Marsh-divers shall croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake 
Grate her harsh kindred in the grass.”’ 

Oaring, in a peculiar sense, ‘‘The Princess’’: 


*‘ Oaring one arm and bearing in my left 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world.” 
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Disprinced, ‘‘ The Princess’’: ‘‘All one rag, 
disprinced from head to heel.’’—Auss, for 
‘kiss,’ ‘‘The Princess’: ‘Nor burnt the 
grange nor dussed the milking-maid.’’— 
Mellay, ‘‘The Princess’’: ‘‘He rode the 
mellay, \ord of the ringing lists.’-—Ovation, 
“The Princess’’: ‘‘To rain an April of 
ovation round.’’ This is the word that has 
aroused the strong indignation of Mr. EDwarD 
A. FREEMAN and the school of purists who 
are in sympathy with him.—Arede, curtain 
‘*The Princess’’: ‘‘ Half lapt in glowing gauze 
and golden Compare COLLINS’s 
“‘brede ethereal wove.’’—On tremble, ‘‘The 
Princess’’: ‘‘ Ceased all on tremdle.’’—Fluc- 
tuation, in literal sense, ‘‘The Princess’’: 
‘Those tall columns drowned in silken /luc- 
tuation.’’ Compare Por’s si/ken, sad, un- 
certain rustling of each purple curtain’’—a 
line apparently imitated from ‘‘ Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship.” 

The peculiar riming combination of ‘In 
Memoriam’’ has sometimes been described 
as an invention or a creation of TENNYSON’S. 
It is true that no other poet has employed it 
in so elaborate and continuous an effort, it is 
equally untrue to ascribe its origin and its 
earliest use to the laureate. The stanza is as 
old at least as the Elizabethan age, as may be 
seen by reference to BEN JONSON’s 39th Ele- 
gy in the ‘“‘Underwoods.’’ A specimen or two 
will suffice for illustration : 


“« Though beauty be the mark of praise, 
And yours of whom I sing be such 
As not the world can praise too much, 
Vet "tis your virtue now I raise.” 


“ His falling temples you have reared, 

The withered garlands ta’en away, 

His altars kept from the decay 

That envy wished and nature feared,”’ 
If we turn to the poetry of Lord HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY, brother of saintly GEORGE HER- 
BERT, and prominently associated with the 
history of English Deism, we shall find that 
he has not only produced the characteristic 
riming combinations of ‘‘In Memoriam,”’’ but 
has caught the golden cadence of the Tenny- 
sonian stanza. The following lines might be 
easily mistaken for the laureate’s : 

“‘ Not here on earth then, nor above, 

One good affection can impair : 


For where God doth admit the fair 
Think you that he excludeth love ? 


These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hand enfold, 
And all chaste blessings can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be. 


For if no use of sense remain 
When bodies once this life forsake, 
Or could they no delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again ’’? 
The renowned head-master* of Trinity (TEN- 
NYSON’S own college) who was among the first 
to discern the future greatness of his pupil, in 
a lecture upon the subject of elasticity—so the 
story is related—improvised the exact measure 
of ‘‘In Memoriam.”’ I give the lines from 
INGLEBY’S version: 
“ There is no force however great 
Can stretch a cord however fine 
Into a horizontal line 
And draw it accurately straight.”’ 
The following passages from ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ 
are worthy of special note: 
“Tis well: ’tis something : we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 
The violet of his native land.” (Stanza xviii), 
Many parallel passages will at once occur—.- 
see the grave-yard scence in ‘‘ Hamlet” V, 1 
(‘From her fair and unpolluted flesh, let 
violets spring’’), HERRICK’s lines upon the 
death of Prudence Baldwin, etc. 
“This round of Green—this orb of flame 
Fantastic beauty such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim,”” (Stanza xxxiv). 
Was not TENNYSON thinking of SHELLEY 
when he wrote this stanza? As a description 
it is perfect, even if it were not designed.— 
The oneness of sleep and death is referred to 
in xlii, Ixvii, Ixx. The conception is a favorite 
theme with the poets of the olden and the 
modern world. See SAIntTssBury’s ‘Eliza- 
bethan Literature,’ and Professor CooKk’s 
article in a recent number of MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE Notes. It is somewhat strange, in 
the face of such a mighty cloud of witnesses 
from all the ages, that Lessinc should have 
been compelled to explain the ancient con- 
ception of death by pointing out the mis- 
conceptions of KLoTz and WINCKELMAN. 


*] refer to Dr. WHEWELL, whose “forte was science, and 
whose foible was omniscience ’’. 
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Fluctuate, used transitively: ‘In Memor- 
iam,”’ stanza xcv, ‘“‘ And fluctuate all the still 
perfume.”’—Rathe, ‘young, early,’ positive 
degree of the objective whose comparative 
occurs in our idiomatic had rather—cix: 
‘The men of rathe and riper years.’”’ Com- 
pare the word in Anglo-Saxon, also CHAUCER’S 
‘‘vather speech,” ‘“‘why rise ye so rathe’’; 
SPENSER’S repeated employment of the 
word in different degrees of comparison ; 
MiLTon’s ‘‘rathe primrose.’’ See also, 
EpmunpD Bo.tTon,* S. T. COLERIDGE, HART- 
LEY COLERIDGE, LOWELL’s ‘Fable for 
Critics,” TENNYSON’s ‘“‘ Elaine”: “‘ vathe she 
rose’; and ‘“‘rather’’ in the sense of predeces- 
sor or ancestor, one earlier in time (‘‘Harold’’). 

‘““In Memoriam,”’’ cxiv, stanza 2: 

** And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song.” 
A favorite conception of our poets from 
CHAUCER to our own era, examples may be 
cited without limit. See ‘ Elaine’’: ‘‘I lose it 
as we lose the lark in heaven.”’ 

Gorgonize, ‘‘Maud’’: ‘‘ Gorgonized me 
from head to foot with a strong British 
stare.”’ 

Squirelings, ‘‘Maud’’: ‘‘A grand political 
dinner to half the sguirelings near.” 

Abolish, ‘‘ Enid ”’ : ‘‘ Caught at the hilt as to 
abolish him,’’ compare the Scripture phrase, 
‘‘ Their idols I will utterly abolish.” 

Manchet, ‘‘Enid’’: “In her veil enfolded 
manchet bread.” 

Dishorsed, ‘‘ Enid:"’ ‘‘Then each dishorsed, 
and drawing lashed at each.”’ 

Lissome, ‘‘ Vivien’’: ‘‘Clung about her 
lissome limbs. 

Mind-mist, “Vivien”: ‘In that mind- 
mist.”’ 

Current, in strict etymological sense, ‘Vi- 
vien’’: ‘‘Tochase a creature that was current 
then in these wild woods.”’ 

Disfame, ‘ Vivien’? :—‘‘ And what is fame 
in life but half disfame’’?—Selfless, ‘‘Vivien”’ : 
selfless man and stainless gentleman.’’— 
Believable, ‘‘ Vivien’’: ‘‘ And that he sinned 
is not delievable.’’—Session, in its etymologi- 
cal sense, “‘ Vivien”’: ‘‘ Leapt from her session 
on his lap.’’—Dislinked, ‘‘Vivien”’: ‘She 

*Bolton has almost exactly anticipated Milton’s ‘rathe 
primrose.’ See “ Palinode”’ (‘‘ England’s Helicon’’), 


dislinked herself at once and rose.’’—/ave/in, 
used as a verb, Vivien’’: ‘“ Furrowing a 
giant oak and /jJavelining the dark earth 
round.’’—Ze?#, in the sense of ‘prevent or 
hinder,’ ‘‘Elaine’’: ‘And JZe¢s me from the 
saddle,’’ a usage familiar to students of our 
older literature.—Devoir, ‘duty,’ ‘Elaine’: 
““Now weary of my service and devoir.’’— 
Bushless, ‘“‘Elaine”’: o’er the long 
backs of the dush/ess douns.”’ 

“Prize me no prizes,’ ‘‘ Elaine ’’—a bold 
and familiar Shakesperian idiom ; compare, 
‘‘uncle me no uncles’’, ‘“‘proud me no prouds”’, 
“thank me no_ thankings’’.— 7arriance, 
‘“‘Elaine’’: after two days’ ¢arriance 
there returned.”’ 

Estate, used as a verb, “ Elaine’’: * Estate 
them with large land and territory ’’.—J/an- 
breasted, ‘‘ Guinevere’’: ‘Strong man-breast- 
ed things stood from the sea’’.—Scathe, ‘‘Guin- 
evere’’: ‘I guard as God’s high gift from 
scathe and wrong.”’ 

So, in the sense of ‘if’ or ‘ provided that,’ 
‘‘Guinevere’’: ‘‘.So thou purify thy soul, and 
so thou lean on our fair Father, Christ.’? See 
Winter’s Tale’’: were I a man the 
worst ’’.—Portal-warding.— ‘‘ Enoch-Arden’’: 
“Far as the pfortal-warding lion whelp.’’— 
Creasy, ‘‘Enoch Arden”’: tempt the 
babe who reared his creasy arms.’’ Compare 
BROWNING’S “creased conscience ”’ (‘‘ Bishop 


Blougram’s Apology ’’).—Az alms, “‘ Enoch 


Arden ’”’: ‘“‘Scorning alms.’’ See ‘‘Coriola- 
nus”’ and ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing ”’ ; ‘‘ The 
Acts of the Apostles,’ chap. iii, verse 13, will 
at once suggest itself.* 

Aylmerism, ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field”’: ‘He like 
an Aylmer in his Ay/merism.’’—“ Not preach- 
ing simple Christ to simple men” (‘Sea 
Dreams’’). Compare BAXTER’s famous 
phrase, ‘‘ Preached as a dying man to dying 
men.”’—Green-glooming, ‘‘Pelleas and Et- 
tare’’: ‘‘ Through the green-glooming twilight 
of the grove.”’ 

Minion-knights, ‘‘Pelleas and Ettare,”’ 
‘darling or favorite knights,’ a characteristic 
Shakesperian sense of the word: ‘‘ The strong 
hand which has overthrown her minion- 
knights.” 

Apple-arbiter, “Lucretius”: ‘(Nor when 

*Very common also in HERRICK, 
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her beardless app/e-arbiter decided fairest’’.— 
Twy-natured, ‘‘Lucretius’’: ‘* Twy-natured 
is no nature’’. 

Malarian, The Golden Supper’’: flat 
malarian world of reed and rush.’’—Reset- 
table, ‘“*The Golden Supper:’* ‘‘ Movable 
and resettable at will.’’—Glory-circled, ‘*Tim- 
buctoo ’’: centred glory-circled memory.— 
Reboant, ‘‘ Supposed Confessions of a Second- 
rate Sensitive Mind not in Unity with Itself”: 
‘*The echoing dance of reboan¢ whirlwinds.”’ 
The etymology will suggest the meaning.— 
Respectant (in its literal sense), ‘‘ The Mystic ”’: 
forward, one respectant.’’—Redundant, 
Chorus in an Unpublished Drama “Grand 
music and redundant fire.” 

Pleach, ‘‘Sonnet”’: ‘ Pleached with her hair 
in mail of argent light..—Arga/, ‘‘ Poem to 
—:”’ “Argal this very opinion is only true’”’ ; 
a genuine Shakesperian word. Bloom-bright, 
‘‘Hesperides”’: That ran 6/oom-bright into 
the Atlantic blue.” 

Has not TENNYSON, drawn the inspiration 
of his poem, ‘‘ To Kate’’, from one of the songs 
in ‘‘The Tempest’’? See Stephano’s Song, 
act ii, scene 2.—TENNYSON’S sonnet on the 
result of the ‘‘Late Russian Invasion of Po- 
land,’”’ is tame and languid when contrasted 
with MILTON’s trumpet-notes upon the massa- 
cre of the Vaudois, 1655. See MARK PattTI- 
son’s edition of the sonnets of MILTON. 
—Ever-highering, ‘‘Gareth and Lynette’’: 
“In ever-highering circles.’’— Unburiadle, 
‘*Gareth and Lynette’”’: ‘‘A yet-warm corpse 
and yet unburiable.”’ 

Spire, used as a verb, ‘‘Gareth and Ly- 
nette’’: ‘‘Had made it spire to heaven.’”’— 
Increscent and decrescent, ‘‘Gareth and Ly- 
nette’’: ‘“‘ Between the iucrescent and decres- 
cent moon.’’—Co-mates, ‘‘Gareth and Ly- 
nete’’ also—‘ Nineteenth Century ’—‘ One of 
my co-mates owned a rough dog.”—Mazed, 
‘*Gareth and Lynette’’: ‘‘Hast mazed my 
wit.”’— Veer, used as a noun, “The Last 
Tournament’’: ‘‘ Returns with veer of wind 
and all are flowers again.’’—Rubdby-circ/ed, 
“The Last Tournament’’: “With rudy-circled 
neck.’’—Jachicolated, ‘‘The Last Tourna- 
ment”: ‘‘Glared on a huge smachicolated 
tower.”’ 

Spiring, ‘‘The Last Tournament’’: ‘The 


spiring stone that scaled about the tower.”’ 
—Deep-incaverned, ‘“‘Queen Mary”: ‘His 
buzzard beak and deep-incaverned eye.”’ 
Compare Morris’ description of Epwarp III, 
quoted in the preceding part of our investi- 
gation. 

The following anachronism in language oc- 
curs in ‘‘Queen Mary’”’: ‘‘While this same 
marriage question was being argued ;’’not com- 
mon, indeed scarcely known, in English before 
the eighteenth century.—A similar anachron- 
ism, but not so marked, may be found in the 
beginning of HENRY Esmonp, which is a con- 
scious endeavor to reproduce the purest style 
of our Addisonian era. 


“Let all the steeples clash till the sun dance 
As upon Easter day.”’ (“Queen Mary.’’) 
See Sir JoHN SUCKLING’s “Ballad Upon a 
Wedding,” especially the description of the 
bride’s dancing : 
** But oh she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day, also Herricks’—‘dancing 
Easter day’ 
Is half so fine a sight.”’ 

This beautiful superstition—so characteristic 
of the ‘age of faith ’"—is too familiar to require 
explanation.—.S¢are, in unusual sense, ‘‘Queen 
Mary ’’: ‘‘So brands me, in the of Christ- 
endom, a heretic.’’—Szaffle, ‘‘ Queen Mary”’’: 
‘*Then and I and he will safe your God’s 
death.”’—Unwoundable, ‘Queen Mary”’: 
Callous with a constant stripe wawoundab/e.”’ 
—Undescendible, Harold’”’: ‘‘ Steamed up- 
ward from the uxdescendible.’’ — Molochize, 
‘*Harold”’: “I think that they would 
lochize them too.’’—Feregrine, ‘‘Harold’’: 
“And hear my peregrine and her bells in 
heaven.”’ falco ‘‘ Har- 
old’’: ‘*He will wrench this ou¢lander’s ran- 
som out of him’’.—‘* Human-heartedest, Chris- 
tian - charitiest,’’ (‘‘ Harold’’). 

Debonaire, ‘‘Harold’’: ‘‘ For he is only de- 
bonaire to those that follow where he leads, 
But stark as death to those that cross him.’’ 
Compare the character of Cardinal WoLseEy, 
as portrayed in ‘‘Henry VIII.”” Dedonaire is 
as old in our poetic language as CHAUCER at 
least.—Oubliette occurs repeatedly in ‘‘ Har- 
old:”’ ‘‘And deeper still the deep-down ouéd- 
‘iettes, aterm so vigorously associated with the 
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grim days of KNox, BEATON, and the Franco- 
Scotch complications of the Reformation. 

Rather, in the sense of ‘axcestor’ earlier one, 
‘‘Harold’’: ‘‘Some said it was thy rather’s 
deed.’’ See notes on rathe.—Out-passioned, 
‘‘Harold’’: ‘‘ Siding with our great council 
against Tostig, Out-passioned his. 

Dispoped, ‘‘ Harold’’: ‘‘ Because I had my 
Canterbury pallium from one whom they 


dispoped.”’—Serviceable, ‘‘Harold’’: ‘‘What 
matter who, so she be serviceable, in all 
obedience as mine own hath been.’’ Com- 


pare “Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” 
line 99.—Actable, ‘“‘Harold’’: “Is naked 
truth acfab/e in true life.’” Compare Car- 
LYLE’s doable.—Down-silvering, ‘‘Harold’’: 
Down-silvering beard.—‘‘ Fore-kings, ‘‘Har- 
old’’: ‘‘Thy fierce fore-kings, had clinched 
their pirate hides.’’—Go/denest, ‘‘ Harold’’: 
‘Less than a star among the goldenest 
hours.’—Dumb, as a verb, ‘Harold’’: 
‘“‘Dumbed his carrion croak.’’—Ay-b/ow, 
‘“‘Harold"’: ‘‘The Falaise d4y-b/ow.’’ Com- 
pare Macautay, ‘‘ Whose character had 
been upon.”’ 


Willy-nilly, ‘‘Harold’’: ‘‘And some one 
saw thy willy-nilly run.’’ Note GEORGE P. 
MARSH’S comment upon the attempted revival 
of the verb mi/7 by JoHN WESLEY (‘ Lectures 
on the English Language,’ page 391).—/er- 
jury-mongering, ‘‘Harold’’: ‘‘The perjury- 
mongering count’’.—Misheard, ‘‘Harold’’: 
‘* Misheard their snores for groans.’’—Re- 
dundant, in original sense, ‘‘ Lover’s Tale’’: 
with redundant life her narrow 
portals.”’—Unbeautiful, ‘‘Lover’s Tale”’’: 
Nothing in nature is 
in exact sense, ‘puton,’ ‘‘ Lover’s Tale’’: 
“To indue his lustre’”’; also in BROWNING.— 
Incorporate, ‘‘The Lover’s Tale’’: ‘‘ The 
incorporate blaze of sun and sea.’’— Vaunt- 
courier, ‘“The Lover’s Tale’ :—‘ Vaunt- 
courier to this double.’’—Findable, ‘‘ The 
Sisters’’: ‘‘ Not jfizdable here.”’ 

‘* High in the heavens above there flickered 
a songless lark’’ (‘The Voyage of Maeldune’’). 
Compare ‘‘In Memoriam”’ cxiv, stanza iii; also 
the passage cited from‘ Elaine ’’).—U/¢terest, 
“The Voyage of Maeldune”: Ufterest 
shame.’’—Follened, ‘‘The Voyage of Mael- 
dune”’: ‘Till each like a golden image 


was pollened from head to foot.’’—Assoi/, 
‘absolve,’ ““The Voyage of Maeldune’”’: 
‘* And the holy man assoi/ed us and sadly we 
sailed away.’’—U/nweariable, ‘‘ Achilles over 
the Trench ”’ : “‘ Tosee the dread unweariable 
fire.”’ 

It is my hope that this endeavor to exhibit 
the essential characteristic of Tennysonian 
English, may stimulate investigation. The 
sovran of form, now in the serene splendor of 
his matured greatness, affords a fascinating 
field for the exercise of affectionate assiduity, 
blended with critical discernment. The 
harvest is plenteous: may there be no stint of 
laborers. 

HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 
College of Charleston. 


CICERO AS AN AUTHORITY FOR 
GOSSON’S ‘SCHOOL OF ABUSE.’ 


In his attacks on poetry, Gosson thus draws 
CICERO into the controversy (ARBER, p. 21): 
“‘Tullie accustomed to read them with great 
diligence in his youth, but when hee waxed 
grauer in studie,elder in yeares,riper in judge- 
ment, hee accompted them the fathers of lyes, 
Pipes of vanitie, and Schooles of Abuse.”’ 
This he repeats in the ‘ Apology’ (ARBER, pp. 
65-6): ‘‘ Therefore let me holde the same pro- 
position still, which I sette downe before, and 
drewe out of Tully, that ancient Poetes are the 
fathers of lies, Pipes of vanitie, and Schooles 
of Abuse.’’ Again he quotes CICERO in the 
‘Apology’ (ARBER, p. 70): “‘And Tully a 
Heathen, crying out against Poetrie, for plac- 
ing baudy Cupide among the gods, vttreth 
these words in the ende: De comedia loguor, 
que si hec flagitia non probaremus, nulla 
esset omnino ; | speake of playes, which if our 
selues did not loue this filthinesse, should 
neuer be suffred.”’ 

Now where does CICERO call poets the 
‘fathers of lies, pipes of vanity, and schools 
of abuse’”’? This language hardly sounds 
Ciceronian, except for the rhythm, and I must 
confess I have not been able to find any pas- 
sage of which this might properly be called a 
translation ; yet it seems more than ever likely 
that he employed it, when we find CoRNELIUS 
AGRIPPA saying (‘Vanity of Sciences,’ ch. 
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4): “And thus the best and wisest of men 
have always despised poesy as the parent 
of lies.’’ The Gossonian sentence is of some- 
what more than average interest, since it 
is from this that he drew the title of his dia- 
tribe. It may therefore be worth while to 
collect CIcERO’s principal castigations of the 
poet-race. These are given, except where the 
precise words of the original bear more direct- 
ly on the question, in the current English 
translations. 

** But do you not see how much harm is done 
by poets? They introduce the bravest men 
lamenting over their misfortunes ; they soften 
our minds; and they are, besides, so enter- 
taining, that we do not only read them, but 
get them by heart. Thus the influence of the 
poets is added to our want of discipline at 
home, and our tender and delicate manner of 
living, so that between them they have de- 
prived virtue of all its vigor and energy. 
Plato, therefore, was right in banishing them 
from his commonwealth, where he required 
the best morals, and the best form of govern- 
ment. But we, who have all our learning 
from Greece, read and learn these works of 
theirs from our childhood, and look on this as 
a liberal and learned education.’’—‘ Tusc.’ 
2. 32. 27. 

‘*When we return to our parents, and are 
put into the hands of tutors and governors, 
we are imbued with so many errors that truth 
gives place to falsehood, and nature herself 
to established opinion. To these we may add 
the poets; who, on account of the appearance 
they exhibit of learning and wisdom, are 
heard, read, and got by heart, and make a 
deep impression on our minds. But when to 
these are added the people, who are, as it 
were, one great body of instructors, and the 
multitude, who declare unanimously for what 
is wrong, then are we altogether overwhelmed 
with bad opinions, and revolt entirely from 
nature.’’—‘ Tusc.’ 3. I. 2. 

‘An excellent corrector of life this same 
poetry, which thinks that love, the promoter 
of debauchery and vanity, should have a place 
in the council of the Gods! I am speaking of 
comedy, which could not subsist at all with- 
out our approving of these debaucheries. 
But what said that chief of the Argonauts in 
tragedy ? 


My life I owe to honor less than love. 


What, then, are we to say of this love of 
Medea ?—what a train of miseries did it oc- 
casion! And yet the same woman has the 
assurance to say to her father, in another 
poet, that she had a husband 
Dearer by love than ever fathers were. 

However, we may allow the poets to trifle, in 
whose fables we see Jupiter himself engaged 
in these debaucheries ; but let us apply to the 
masters of virtue—the philosophers who deny 
love to be anything carnal.’’—‘ Tusc.’ 4. 32.33. 

‘* Thus far have I been rather exposing the 
dreams of dotards than giving the opinions of 
philosophers. Not much more absurd than 
these are the fables of the poets, who owe all 
their power of doing harm to the sweetness of 
their language; who have represented the 
Gods as enraged with anger and inflamed 
with lust; who have brought before our eyes 
their wars, battles, combats, wounds; their 
hatreds, dissensions, discords, births, deaths, 


“complaints, and lamentations; their indul- 


gences in all kinds of intemperance; their 
adulteries; their chains; their amours with 
mortals, and mortals begotten by immortals.’’ 
—‘ Nat. Gods’ 1. 16. 

‘‘As Phoebus when he trusted his chariot to 
his son Phaethon, or as Neptune when he 
indulged his son Theseus in granting him 
three wishes, the consequence of which was 
the destruction of Hippolytus. These are 
poetical fictions; but truth, and not fables, 
ought to proceed from philosophers.’’—‘ Nat. 
Gods’ 3. 31. ; 

Frustra hoc exclamante Cicerone, quit, 
cum de poetis ageret: Ad quos cum accessit, 
inguit, clamor et adprobatio populi quasi 
magni cuiusdam et sapientis magistri, quas 
illi obducunt tenebras! quos invehunt metus ! 
quas inflammant cupiditates !’’ 

‘Cicero saying this in vain, when speaking 
of poets, ‘ And when the shouts and approval 
of the people, as of some great and wise 
teacher, has reached them, what darkness do 
they bring on! what alarms do they cause! 
what desires do they excite!’’ [From AuGus- 
TINE, ‘City of God’ 2. 14, the quotation from 
Cicero being generally referred to the Fourth 
Book of the ‘ Republic’]. 

‘*Cicero says that if his life were extended 
to twice its length, he should not have time to 
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read the lyric poets.’? [SENECA, Epistle 49, 
the reference as in the last quotation.] 

The specific quotation made by Gosson is 
of course that from the Fourth Book of the 
‘Tusculans.’ The other is still to seek, unless 
we are willing to find it in the quotation from 
AUGUSTINE, which had been rendered still 
more current by its incorporation into the 
‘Polycraticus’ of JoHN of SALISBURY. Here 
I am tempted to place it, partly because I can 
do no better, but also on account of the equal 
length of the clauses, which is a feature alike 
of the Ciceronian and the Gossonian extract, 
as well as because of a certain correspondence 
of meaning. But at best the result is an un- 
satisfactory one, and I hope for more light 
from those who are better informed. 


ALBERT S. CooK. 
Yale University. 


BRAZIL, AS A GEOGRAPHICAL AP- 
PELLATION. 


The history of the use of the name Brazil as 
a geographical term is a strange one; for it 
was not always applied to the same territory, 
with greater or less extent, as in the case of 
most geographical names; nor was it a case 
of natural growth from a local to a general 
name, as frequently happened in the New 
World. On the contrary, this name seems to 
have had something of the will-o’-the-wisp 
character ; for on various maps it may be seen 
designating a great antarctic continent, ex- 
tending tothe South Pole, or a small island 
near the arctic circle; or it may be as far west 
as the southern part of South America or as 
far east as the vicinity of the coast of Ireland. 
The form of the name also is almost as various 
as the positions in which it is found, as we 
have noted thirteen variations of the word, 
and it is not at all impossible that still others 
exist. 

We are informed that the word was in use 
in Europe before the discovery of America, 


to designate an island whose situation is not 


revealed, where a species of dye-wood was 
gathered by the navigators ; and that after the 
discovery of South America this same species 
of tree was found on the banks of the Ama- 

1 Brasilia, Bresilia, Prislia, Prisilli, Brasielie, Brazili, Bra- 
sil, Brassil, Brazil, Brazill, Brazile, Presillg, Brasi. 


zon.2 But that does not account for the trans- 
ference of the name to such remote parts as 
the arctic or antarctic regions, where there is 
no probability that the same kind of trees 
flourished. ‘‘WikSER finds the name Brazil, 
as applied to CABRAL’s Sancta Cruz, in use 
ever after 1504, citing as the earliest instance 
the ‘‘terra nova de Prisilli’’ of the ‘Beschrei- 
bung der Meerfahrt von Lissabon nach Cala- 
cut’ of that year, published in the Jahresbe- 
richte of the Kreisverein fiir Schwaben und 
Neuberg. Augsburg, 1861, p. 160.’’ 

The earliest map on which we have seen the 
name is that of the 1508 edition of ProLemy, 
where ‘‘R. de Brasil ’’ designates a river flow- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean not far south of 
‘*Cap. Ste. Crucis,’’ which was either the 
present Cape St. Roque or St. Augustine. 
According to KOHL the earliest date at which 
it can be definitely stated that the name was 
usual is 1511, from which time the name given 
this region by CaABRAL gradually became 
obsolete. On the PTOLEMY map of 1513 the 
name occurs twice, but with different spelling. © 
At twenty-three degrees of south latitude, the 
de brazil’’ flows into ‘porto seguro”; 
and not far east of the Gulf of Darien, there is 
found an ‘‘y. do brassil.’’ REISsCH, in 1515, 
extends the name over the whole continent of 
South America, which he entitles ‘‘ Paria seu 
Prisilia.’’ The Frankfort globe, which is sup- 
posed to have been made sometime within the 
succeeding five years, transfers the name to a 
large antarctic continent, and calls it ‘Brasilia 
Regio”’; while the SCHONER globe varies this 
again by calling the antarctic continent ‘“ Bra- 
silia inferior,’? and placing a ‘‘ Rio de Brasil”’ 
far in the south, emptying into the Atlantic at a 
point south of a great stream which is evident- 
ly the Plata, but which he calls ‘Rio de 
Mezo.’’ Asin other respects we have found 
the anonymous official map of 1527 so good, 
so in this case it confines itself to the known, 
and éntitles the north-eastern portion of the 
South American continent ‘‘ El Brasil.’’ Like- 
wise on that of RIBERO, two years later, the 
name is found in the right place, although 


2J. G. Kout, ‘ Die beiden dltesten General-Karten von 
Amerika,’ p. 145. Justin Winsor, ‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America,’ vol. viii, p. 375 u. 5, cites ‘* Copia der 
Newen Zeytung auss Presilig Landt,’ of the xvi, century, 
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somewhat lengthened, in the form ‘Tierra 
del Brasil.’’ But the name had not yet be- 
come constant; for on the very next map, that 
of the British Museum of about 1530, there 
is no name for the district now known 
as Brazil, but a river at thirty degrees 
south bears the name ‘“Brasilia.’’ Gry- 
NAEvuS, on his map of 1531, draws a large 
antarctic continent, and places on it the 
legend, ‘‘7erra Australis recenter inventa, 
sed non dum plene cognita,’’ and gives this 
southern land the name of “ Brasielie Regio."’ 
The Venetian map of 1534 has “ Brasil ’’ in the 
right place; while the one next in chronologi- 
cal order, the AGNESE map of 1536, gives us 
‘‘brazill’’ out in the ocean, south of ‘ per- 
nambucho.’’ Of even date is probably the 
Oxford map, which designates apparently the 
whole of the southern part of South America 
by the name ‘‘ BRAZILI,”’ extending on both 
sides of the “‘rio dela platta’’; and in the in- 
terior of the northern portion of the continent 
is the name “ brazile’’; but to what it applies, 
can only be a matter of supposition. Three 
times is the name repeated on the Lyons 
edition of ProLemy of 1541: once in connec- 
tion with two small islands not far west of 
‘*Anglia’’ [England], where the name is 
spelled ‘‘ Brazil’’; again, designating a small 
river of north-eastern South America, with 
the same spelling; and finally, not far from 
the Isthmus of Darien, where is located ‘‘ In- 
sula do brassil.’’ Homem’s map of the world, 
which dates from the same decade, shows a 
country correctly situated with the name 
‘‘ Brazil,’?’ and on the coast at about fifteen 
degrees south, is a town of “ Brazill.’’ The 
Nancy globe, of about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, calls the southern part of the 
continent ‘“‘ Bresilia Regio,’’ and the territory 
usually known by the name, receives here the 
appellation ‘ Papagalli tefa.’’ On the BEL- 
LERO map of 1554, ‘‘ Bresilia’’ is confined toa 
comparatively small district in the north-east 
corner of the continent, by the undue exten- 
sion of ‘‘ Andaluzia nova,’”’ and the province 
contains a ‘‘R. del Brasil’’; but a more con- 
siderable peculiarity is presented by the 
famous RAMUSIO map of 1556 on which the 
name ‘‘Brasil’’ is duplicated; once for the 
whole eastern part of South America, its 


western border being the ‘‘ Rio Maragnon,”’ 
which flows from ‘Chili’? due north, thus 
dividing the continent into two nearly equal 
east and west portions; and the entire conti- 
nent is called “Ja parte, che si chiama La 
terra del Brasil & Peru’’ [the part which is 
called the land of Brazil and Peru]. Not 
satisfied with this, he gives us a second ‘‘Bra- 
sil’’ as asmall island between ‘‘ Irlanda’’ and 
the Isle of ‘‘Man’’(!) Two maps of 1560 are 
preserved to us, one by DOLFINATTO, on 
which “ Brasil’? is a little island at about sixty 
degrees north, somewhat east of ‘‘Tiera de 
Bacalos,”’ and the other by FuRLANI, on which 
an island bearing the same name finds place 
near the sixty-fifth parallel, close to ‘‘ Tierra 
de Laborador.’”’ Still another place was found 
for this poor wandering child of fancy, by 
ZALTERI [1566], who designates a diminutive 
island southeast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
by that name. ORTELIUS [1570] has the ‘‘R. 
de Brasil,’’ so often encountered on the eastern 
coast, near the twentieth parallel south, and 
says also, ‘Brasilia a Lusitanis Ao. 1504 
inuenta.’’ Lox’s mapinthe Hak of 1582 
has ‘“ Brasil’’ as a small island on the first 
meridian, which is probably that of the Cape 
Verde Islands. It is about fifty degrees north. 
and somewhat south-west of ‘‘ Hibernia’’; 
and the edition of 1589 has the island in about 
the same position, while the continental terri- 
tory, generally known under that name, is curi- 
ously called ‘‘ Humos Brasi.’’ The JuDAEUS 
map of the same year has “ Brasil’? somewhat 
east of ‘‘ Nova Francia.’’ Then we have four 
maps which approach the normal much more - 
nearly, as they all bear ‘ Brasilia’’ in the 
north-eastern part of South America, with 
greater or less extent; these are MyrtTivus’ 
map of 1587 and those of Honpivs of 1589, of 
PLANCIus 1594, and of HAKLuyT’s edition of 
1598. Tothese may be added also the work 
of MARTINES of Messina, of 1578, with the 
abridged form of the name “‘Brasil.’? How- 
ever, in 1598 appeared the so-called map of 
Porro, whereon ‘‘Brasil’’ again indicates 
mythical islands, situated not far from and to 
the south-west of ‘“ Hibernia.’’ Thus ends 
the sixteenth century; and with the opening 
of the seventeenth the name is firmly fixed as 
the designation of the north-eastern part of 
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South America. The boundaries of the 
country so known were however still unde- 
fined and, in fact, remained so until the early 
part of the present century, when in the uni- 
versal revolutions that shook the whole conti- 
nent and resulted in its being declared free 
from the further rule of Europe, the inhabi- 
tants themselves were called upon to settle 
their mutual borders. One thing, however, is 
worthy of remark ; namely, that the method of 
spelling the name which remained the favorite 
throughout the sixteenth century, that is, with 
an s, has now given way to the form with z. 

The geographical history of this word is so 
curious and its origin so obscure, that it might 
interest the philologists to examine into its 
origin. 

WALTER B. SCAIFE. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. MARGARET. 
IIIL.—THE YORK MS. &, 73.* 


La vie d’une virge vus voil issi conter fol. 119,¥9- 
Ke tuz cels ke Deu eyment deivent ben amer 

E pur sa seinté mult ducement loer, 

Kar cil ke al bosoign la volent reclamer 
Socurus sunt par lui, n’estut pas doter. 

Ore me seit en aie car de li voil parler. 


De lui voil parler, ieo en ay esté requis. 

Amor e seignorie a ceo fere m’ont mis, 

Andous i ont overé, pur ceo m’en sui entremis. 
Ejinz k’en m’entremeyse tut estoie udifs,t 

N’avoie nul entente u ieo fuse ententifs. 

Comencerai a escrivere, ore m’en seit Deus amis. 


Beals Sire Iesu Crist que tut le mond formas, 
Par ta pie mort tes amis rechatas, 


*The Manuscript which contains this version of the legend 
was briefly described in Mop. Lanc. Norges for December, 
1888 (vol. iii, No. 8). M. Paut Meyer has promised to 
publish shortly the results of a thorough investigation of all 
the York MSS., and his publication will doubtless include an 
appraisement of their literary value and a detailed account 
of their claims to the consideration of students of Old French, 
This York Version and that of the Cambridge MS. EE, vi, 
ii., are presumably those referred to by M. Gaston Paris in 
his ‘ Moyen Age’ 2147 (Legend of St. Margaret), where he 
mentions, without further description, ‘‘deux versions re- 
marquables et anciennes en strophes d’Alexandrins mono- 
rimes.”” I have only altered the faulty orthography of the 
MS. in a few passages, some of which presented incorrect 
tThyme-endings. All such corrections are duly indicated. 


1 For this and other curious spellings see GopEFRoy unde 
oisif, 


En tenebrs esteimes e tu nus en getas. 
Virge fus, en virge2 sanz dote t’?enumbras 
Donez mei Sire grace e ne me obliez pas, 
Car de li voil parler ke tu forment amas. 


Quant ce fu chose ke Deu le mund visita 
E par sa seinte mort ses amis rechata 
20 E par ses seins apostres le mund enlumina, 
En la cite de Antioche une virge forma 
En ki seint esperit par sa grace tant ovra f. 120,T°. 
Ke ele fu virgne e martir; el cel la corona. 


Solum le siecle frele asez fu de parage. 
Sis pere out non Theodosie le sage, 
I] fu puisant eveske de la lei paenage. 
Eveske fu clamé solom le fol usage 
Dont furent asoté e li fol e li sage. 
30 Ceo ne fu pas merveille ke li secle ert salvage. 


Trestut ert salvage einz ke le fiz Dé venist, 
Ainz k’il pur nus son seint sanc espandist 

E par sa duce mort ses amis ramsist.3 

Issi ’avums apris e sovent nus est dit 

Ke por le mortel peché dunt Adam se forfist 
Par meme le peché son fiz nus tramist. 

Lui amerom humblement ke ad non Ihesu Crist. 


Bels Sire Ihesu Crist ke nus tuz rechatas 
E de ta presence le mund elluminas, 

40 Aprés de mortel peine piement nus en getas 
Kant tu Agnum Dei pur nus a mort liveras. 
Ore me done ta grace, Sire ke nus salvas, 
Ke de la seinte virgne ke tu tant amas 
Pusse escrire la vie, Sire ke le donas. 


Quant iceste virgne de sa mere fu nee 
Ses parens Margarete la unt apelee, 
E par mult grant reison la unt issi clamee, f.120,¥° 
Car en cel e en terre est gemme esmeree, 
E pur sa grant seintee en le secle est honoree 
50 Quant né fu la virge norice li unt trovee | 
Ke par grant amur I’ad norie e gardee. 
Tant l’ama e cheri com s’ele l’eust portee. 


Assez pres d’Antioche fu la virgne norie, 
Si com trovum lisant ni out ke lue e demie. 
Od mult grant entente fu la virge norie, 
Treske a quinze anz ilec fu Margarie. 

Tant i fu la pucelé ke sa mere fu finie, 

De sa bone norice unc ne fu departie. 


Iceste seinte virge fu mult honoree 
60 E de grant bontez ert enluminee, 
Mult l’avoient chere tut cil de la contree, 
De mors4 de science del tut ert aiirnee. 
Pur ceo esteit la virge de tote gent amee, 
Ele esteit bele e sage e de tuz bens remenbree. 


2 MS, vige. 3 The MS, has ramstra(?), but cf. v. 140. 


4 Cf. v. 377. 
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Quant ceste damoysele out l’age de xv anz 

Ele gardout ouailles od autres as chanz. 

Mult tost aprés suffri mult granz hanz. 

Pur amur Ihesu Crist fut espandu sis sancz. 

Einz ke fu decolé suffri peines mult granz, 
7o Encharcre fu sovent mise batue de verganz. 


En cel tens Olibrius od grant assemblement 130 
Ala vers Antioche mult felongssement, f. 121, °- 
Pur tormenter ala la crestiene gent, 

Tl esteit de Rome si com trovum lisant. 

Les amis Deu ocist mult diversement, 

Les uns fit decoler les uns met a torment, 

Par divers martyre en fit vengement 

De cels ke ne voleient son deu aorer nent. 


Ore fu issi chose q’il vint en la contree 
80 U fesoit demore la virgne remenbree 
Ke Deu par sa grace avoit enluminee. 
Li fel Olibrius garde si voit la fee. 140 
Mult par esteit bele, la face out coloree; 
Mult la coveita, mes Deu |’en ad gardee. 
Quant Margarete ot parler del tormen/s 
’ Pur amur de Deu ke sueffrent crestien¢ 
La virge Margarete se va ignelement 
Pur amur Thesu Crist a mort suffrir. . . . 
Crestiene volt estre ceo....... wate 
go Od les martyrs vodra............. 


Quant out Olibrius... 
Il la vit mul¢..... 150 
Mult dure... 


uant veit Olibrius ke ne put espleiter f, 121, vo. 
Ne par sa premesse ne par messager, 
1oo Kar la seinte pucele n’ad pas le quor leger, 
E li tyrant pense com se pora venger. 
En une oscure charcre la fet trebucher. 160 
Ceo fesoit li felon pur la virge plesser. 


Ore l’unt esgardé li felon menestral, 
Mult forment la tormenterent e asez li font mal; 
En charcre |’unt mise en doleruse ostal. 
Pur6 nent le ferunt vencue n’ert par ital. 
A Deu s'est tut prise kar ne desire al. 
.....ad adossé le fals siecle mortal. 
110... of avez com ele fu encharcree, 
... orrez com ele fu en ostee, 
....com ele fu amenee, 


. . Pad donc aresonee ad 
... ele s’est porpensee 
. . tensee. 
dyrant 


... meintenant 


120 (Six lines torn away). 

5 A portion of folio 121 has been torn away. Indeed, the 
whole of this part of the Manuscript offers exceptional signs 
of constant perusal, 6 See previous note. | 
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Seignurs, kant vus veez k’el ni ferad cel, f.122,ro. 
Voil k’ele seit tormenté de peine si cruel 

Ke ia la mort n’eschape pur nul home mortel. 
La virgne unt saisie ke tant ert dreiturel. 


Ore unt la virge prise li felon macecrer 

Ki les crestiens soleient martirezer. 

Comant lur q’as entrailles ren ne li seit enter. 
Mes por ceo ne la porent de ren nule pleisser 
A Thesu Crist fu prise ke ele ama e tint cher, 
Ke ia pur nul torment nel vodra lesser. 


Ore est la bone virge cruelement demenee, 
Sa tendre char e bele unt tote deciree, 

Mes ele se contint com chose ben menbree, 
En Ihesu Crist ad mise tote sa pensee. 

De mult ferm corage s’est a lui tornee 

E sun seignur prie la virgne honoree. 


Beals Sire Deu ke le mund ramsis, 

Des enfernals peines getas tes amis, 
Confortez mei, Sire, entre mes enemis. 
Confondez seient tuz ke peinent tes amis, 
Confortez icels ke a tei se sunt pris, 

Si lur done ta grace ke tant est poestifs. 


Ore veit Olibrius la virge tormentee, 

Sa tendre char deroute e tote engraventee. 

A idonc la demande si ele est purpensee : 

Si ele voldra sa vie avoir mes tensee, 

K’ ele aiirt ses ydles si ert quite clamee, f£122,ve. 
Si meintenant nel fet tost sera decolee. 


Ceo dit la bone virge: ne crem pas son torment 
Car ie crei en celui k’est Deus ompnipotent, 

E ki en ce secle vint morir pur sa gent. 

Neez fu d’une virgne, ceo savom vereiment, 
De sen venir fu fet anunciement 

Par Ysaie ke dist mult tres gentement 

Ke une virgne averoit un conceivement, 

En Bethlem nestereit uns enfes finement 

Ke de tut sun pueple seroit rechatement. 


Quant veit Olibrius ke ceo ne monte a nent, 
E ke la bone virge ne muet son talent, 
Reprendre la fet, lier estreitement. 

En charcre est mise en dolerus torment. 

La virge entere ne se esmaiot nent, 

De bon quor e verai a Deu del tut se rent. 
Ore prie Deu k’il face trestut son talent, 
Del enemi lui face alcun demostrement 

Par quei li paens tormentent la gent. 


La doce virge prie ke lui seit demostrez 

Icel esperiz par ki sunt tormentez 

Les nostre Sire servanz que tenent crestientez. 
Dampnedeu deprie k’il ne li seit celez, 

Si ele le veit mult li sera ‘a grez. 

Li pie Ihesu li fet ses volentez. 


Ore ad la virge a Deu fete sa oreison. f,123,T0. 
Mult tost li apert un tres hidus dragon, 
Sa grant gule abaie, abesse le menton, 


ope 

Solom... 

| 

| 
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Mult led semblant fesoit cil esperit felon ; 
La teste leve en halt e la creste en son, 
Sibleit e rechinoit, ben mostre k’est felon. 


Ore fet semblant qu’il volt la seinte manger. 
Tres bien ]’a avisé se prist tost a seigner, 
Poiir avoit mult grant, n’en devez merveiller. 
Ki en chaut de ceo? ne la pout aprimer. 

Le signe de la croiz tost l’ad fet depecier, 

Ne la seinte virge ne peot ren damager. 

Tost creva parmi, son cors remet enter. 


Uncore demostre li fel so felonie 

Envers lo pucele par mult grant envaje. 
Bien set li felon k’ele est a Deu amie. 
Uncore se porpense, car pleins ert de atie, 
De verm or li envoit tres lede compaignie 
Por trobler la bele, mes ne li vaut mie, 
Ke la seinte pucele del tut en Deu s’afie. 


La seinte pucele de rien ne se demente, 

Par les chevoilz l’ad pris a ses pez l’acravente, 
E li felon deble mult forment se demente. 
Merci li criad car forment le tormente, 

E la seinte virge vers Deu a tiel entente 

Ke en lui ne trove diable nule fente. 


Lors s’est esmerveillé li felon forment 
Dunt tel vertu li soit venue en present, 
Car ben set ke ele est de paene gent, 
E tut sun lingnage conust vereiment. 
Tuz creient en Satan, il est lur fundement, 
Pur voir itel est l’entente de paene gent, 


f.123,V°. 


Ore le coniure la virge Margarie 

K’il li recoinst son mester e sa vie. 

E cil li reconte, ne li pout celer mie, 

E co dist li felun ke tut plein fu d’envie 
De orgoil de traison de tote felonie 

E il de luxurie e il de coveitie, 

E Sathan le veil ad sur lui seignorie. 


Cel Sathan sur vus fu iadis honorez, 
EI ciel fu iadis Lucifer apelez, 

Par sun grant orgoil fu en enfer posez. 
Ceo fu reison, trop fu desmesurez 
Kant encontre Deu volt aver poestez. 


Trebucher le fist e son orgoil danter. 

Si plus de mes overes vols saver le mester, 

Tote m’entente met pur les bons enginner. 
Thesu le fiz Marie le fi ieo crucifier, 

E tuz ses apostres fis ieo martirizer, 

Crestiens ai fet mult plusurs renoier, 

E ki ce ne fet ieo le fai par el pleisser, 

Car plusurs par luxurie sai tre ben enginer, f.124,"- 
E par tricherie e par falseté lacier, 

Mes envers les virges ne me pus ieo drecier. 


Quant oit la virge le mester al felon, 
A Deu fist sa priere esa oreison : 


109 


250 


pus 


Beals Sire Thesu Crist ke fesis raancon, 
E pur vostre puple sostenis passion, 
Ceo te requer, bel Sire, pur ta beneicon, 
Ke toille poesté a cel culvert felon, 

Ke nul de tes feals n’eit meis a bandon. 
Enfernales peines li seient mansion. 

Li pius Thesu Crist entendi sa oreison 
Ke fesoit la virge pur pleisir le dragon. 
Terre s’entreoverit si absorbit le gluton. 
La iert tuz jurs mes en peines a foison. 


Aprés est la virge devant le prince menee, 
E il lui demande s’ele est porpensee: 

Si onkore vorra sa vie avoir tensee 

E amer ses ydles, si ert quite clamee, 

E apres i fera richement en haltee, 

A moiller la prendra, mult serra honoree. 


Ceo dist la bone virge ia ydle n’aorra, 
N’en nule fauseté sa entente ne mettra, 
A Deu s’est prise ke tut le mund forma, 
A luis’est7 prise, e a lui se tendra 

E ia son bon corage de li ne partira 
Qui les sens amis par sa mort rechata. 
Mort, ce dit, pur altre volenters suffera. 
Olibrius se 8 coruce com home desvez. 
Ses sergans apele com il fust forsenez. 
Des branduns ardanz, fet il, tost m’aportez, 

Si la me graillez tost entur les costez, 

E quant nos deus blame forment la tormentez. 


f.124, 


Forment est tormenté la virgne Margarie. 
Tot ad a dampnement9 donee sa vie. 

En le seint esperit trestut s’en afie, 

Tre ben l’ad conforté, en ses peines la guie, 
Ne torment ne dul ne la dehaitent mie. 

De doel se murt li tyran e de forsenerie. 


Quant veit Olibrius qu’el feu ne put morir, 
E ke de sa creance ne voldra flechir, 

Une grant cuve d’ewe li fet tost emplir. 
Ceo croit le felun ke iloc pusse morir. © 

A ses sergans la fet en aprés saisir. 


I] unt pris la virge, mult ferm la unt liee, 
E puis 10 dedenz la cuve la unt trebuchee 
Le chef avant, mes onke de ren ne s’est esmaee. 
E li felon sergant ke l’unt dedenz lancee 
Tre ben la quiderent la einz néee. f. 125, TO. 


Ore est en cel ewe la virge bonuree. 

Sun seignur deprie com chose remenbree, 
Cum cele que tut a Deu s’en est tornee: 
O duz Ihesu Crist ki uncore m’as tensee, 
E del felun tyran m’as treske a u gardee, 
Ore me gardez, a tei me sui donee, 
Rompe ces 1 liens dunt sui #2 envolupee. 


7 MS. cest 8 MS. ce 9 Dampnedeu ? 
11 MS, ses 12 MS. su 


to MS, 
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13 MS. ses. 
16 MS. iceo. 


Beals Sire [hesu Crist par ki est governez 
Trestut le mund enter e reinz e rechatez, 
E li seint baptesme dunt sunt regenerez 

Li bon crestien ki a tei sunt donez, 

En lu de bapteme cest torment me grantez 
Ore ad sa oreisun la virge issi finie. 

Mult pert ben k’el est a Ihesu Crist amie. 
Les liens li copent, plus ne la tenent mie. 
N’en fu n’en ewe n’out en lui nule blemie, 
Ne nule peine ke soit a son oes vastie 

De ces menestrels ke tuz l’unt envaie. 

De cel ewe ist la virge Margarie, 

Tost est regeneré par seinte baptezerie, 

E co n’est pas merveille ke seint esperit la guie. 


Ore est delivree la virge a grant honur. 

Graces en rent a Deu ke del mund est seignor 
Ki l’ad de cele peine geté par sa docor. 

Uncore fist Deu pur lui miracle greignor, f.125,V0- 
Kar uns columb ki ert plus blanc ke nul flur 

A lui s’en vint volant del haut sege maior, 

E de une corone d’or par mult grant amor 

La virge a coroné de par Deu sun seignor. 


Ore est la bone virge si fetement coronee, 

E devant la gent l’ad Deu mult honoree, 

E par ces 13 miracles est?4 mult de gent salvee, 
Plus de cine millers d’environ la contree. - 

E par cess miracles en fu mult confortee 

La seinte pucele ke de Deu est amee. 


Plus de cinc mil homes a Deu se sunt tornez 16 
Par ices 16 miracles ke ci sunt recontez, 

Qui en Armenie trestut en sunt menez 

Par le comand Olibrius le tyrant forsenez. 
Mult hastivement trestut sunt decolez 

Einz en un bel champ ki Limech est clamez. 
Enz en le ciel se sunt li martir coronez. 


Uncore en i out un miracle mult gent, 
Car une voix del cel venoit apertement, 
Ki a la pucele parla mult gentement, 

De par Deu li mustra bel anonciement. 
Pur voir li dist ke la curt del cel li atent, 
E heité seit ne s’enmaie de nient, 

Kar ceste peine tost en prendra finement. 


Ore lerum ici des miracles ester, 

E la dreite matyre en vodrai!7 reconter, 
Ke li fel Olibrius la virge fist mener 
Hors de Antioche u la fist decoler. 

Il en ad apelé Malcun un bachiler 

Dist lui hastivement: va la decoler. 
Kar ices miracles ne pout plus endurer. 


Ore est la pucele hors del broc amenee, 
Mult bel semblant fist de ren ne s’est troblee, 
A Deu de quor verai s’en est tut comandee, 
14 MS. est sunt. 15 MS. tornees. 
17 MS. Vodra, 
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18 MS, mult, 


Sun seignor deprie cum chose bien menbree, 
Del seint esperit ert tute enluminee. 

Grant don requist de Deu einz k’ele seit decolee. 
Hors de Antioche la fet mener le felon 

En liu u li dampnez suffrirent passion. 

Einz ke seit decolé fet mult grant oreison. 

De meintenant e ben la vus reconteron, 

Ben est ke seit conté, mult est de grant renom, 
Kar vers Deu nostre Sire nus conquist grant don 
Si nus la seinte virge de bon quor prium. 


Ore ad la pucele comencé sa priere 

Ki les bosoignus deivent aver mult chere, 
Socorez en sunt ke la volent requere. 
Lors s’est agenulé, a Deu leve sa chere, 
Al duz Ihesu fet apres sa priere. 


Beals Sire Ihesu ke tot le mund formas, 

E ki tes amis par ta mort rechatas, 

Graces te renc, Sire, ke mun 18 cors deliveras 
De Olibre le felon e de ses satrapas. 

Gardee fu e tensee ne me put nuire 19 pas. f.126,¥9- 
A glorie de martyre, beals Sire, me meras. 


Ore te requer, beu Sire, ke formas tut le mund 
Ke tuz ceus ke memorie de ma peine frunt, 

U escriverunt ma vie, u de quor la lirunt, 

E pur la tue amor de moi memorie funt, 
Corone de glorie el ciel eient la munt. 

Ia oveke cels n’augent ke tei coronterunt. 


Encore te requer ki grant bosoign avera, 
E moi en ta merci, beals Sire, apelera, 
La tue seinte grace ki meint home salvé a 
Ne lui seit denéé kant mester en avera. 


Encore te requer, Sire, pur la tue docor, 
Ke ki onkes eglise fet por la moie amor, 
E en la toue merci mettrunt par amor 
Ornement u lumere de dreiturel labor, 
Ceo k’il requerent, Sire, por ta valur 
Otriez lur, Sire, por la moie amor, 

E le seint esperit lur seit meinteneor. 


Encore te requer, Sire, por les tues valors 
Ke femes ke d’enfanz unt peines e dolurs, 
E moi apelerunt pur avoir2° socurs, 
Trespassez les, Sire, de peines e poiirs, 
Les enfanz eient vifs e soient de bon mors, 
Sanz mahin de lur menbres vivent tuz lur iurs. 
Quant out la duce virge ices dons demandez 

f, 127, ro. 
Por universe monde s’en est li eyr troblez, 
Toneyre fet mult grant, ceo vus di por veritez, 
Un colum vers la virge del cel est avallez, 
Plus en est floriz ke argent esmerez, 
Paroles li porte ke mult li sunt a grez. 


Ceo li dist li coluns k’ele est benuree: 
19 MS, nure. 20 8 MS. avor. 
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Kar al fiz al virgne es ui esposee. 
E ta alme en paradis hui serat aloee, 
Od les virges martirs hui seras a ostee, 
Des choses k’as requis ne t’iert nule voiee, 
390 Dunc se leve la virge de terre en estant, 
Malcon commande ke ore vienge avant, 
E ke il en face tut demeintenant 
Ceo ke li comanda Olibrius le tyrant, 
De ceo ke fere deit ne voit pas demorant. 
Malcus?* mult sospire, n’ose pas ferir, 
Son quor li dist vereiment ke tost l’estut morir, 
Ainz se tret arere,, avant ne volt venir, 
Il o” le toneyre e vit le cel overir.22 
Mult par ad peor, il ne l’ose envair. 
400 Ceo li dit la pucele s’il ne fet le comant 
K’en chargé li ad Olibrius li tyrant, 
Od lui ne partirad ne petit ne grant. 
Quant ceo oy Malcus mult se vet dementant, 
Li quor dedenz le ventre lui vet renuiant, f.127,¥9- 
A quel peine ke ce?3 seit en vient 74 Malcus avant 


Malcus tret l’espeie mult pourousement, 

De ceo ke ilec vint mult forement se repent, 

A Deu crie merci e a la virgne ensement. 

Ke ja por sa mort ne voit a dampnement. 
410 De ceo k’il la fert est plurus e dolent, 

Mes Deu vult ke fet seit e la virge ensement. 


Ore ad icel dolent iloc trete l’espee, 

La gloruse virge mult ad tost decolee. 

En semblant de columb est l’alme volee, 
Tost ignelment en ciel est alee, 

Les angles del ciel la unt od els portee. 
Malcus chet mort a terre, l’alme s’en est alee. 
La vie de la virge est issi terminee. 

En paradis l’a Deu oveke sei posee. 


420 Donc vint un crestien, Theophilus par non, 
Ke tut ad esgardé la seinte passion 
Ke suffri Margarete od grant devocion. 
Le cors prent de la virge si com lisant trovom 
En la cite d’Antioche en un mausiolum 
En la maison Seinte Clete la mist, ben le savon. 
Iceo fist le prodom par grant devocion. 
Icist Theophilus mult par fu humeins, 
Car tant com fu en charcre tut dis li fu parteins, 
De ceo k’ele suffri esteit cist mult greins. 

430 La vie nus reconte e escrit de ses meins f,128,T. 


Se nus de cest martir le ior saver volum, 

Le trezime de Aiist, se com nus lisum, 

La virge Margarete soffri passion 

Soz Olibre de Rome le prince felon 

En la cite d’Antioche, pur voir le savom. 

Ore nus seit en aie, grant bosoign en avom, 

Ke Deu nus face merci quant devant li vendom. 


FREDERIC SPENCER. 
University College of North Wales. 


The initial 17 is wantingin the MS, 22 The MS. 
reads de le cel ovenir. 23MS.se. 24 MS, venit. 


TWO 
OLD ENGLISH MYSTERY PLAYS ON 
THE SUBJECT OF ABRAHAM'S 
SACRIFICE. 


Among all the subjects treated in Old Eng- 
lish Mystery Plays that of ‘‘Abraham and 
Isaac’”’ appears to have been specially popu- 
lar—a fact easily accounted for by the 
dramatic and pathetic elements found even in 
the short, simple, yet touching narrative of the 
Bible (Gen. xxii, 1-14). 

So far as our present knowledge extends, 
no less than six different plays, treating this 
subject, are extant. One is found in each of 
the four great collections of Mystery Plays 
(York x, Towneley iv, Coventry v, Chester iv) ; 
another exists as the only remnant of the 
Dublin collection,t and a sixth was edited 
some years ago by Miss TOULMIN SMITH from 
a private MS. of the fifteenth century, called 
the Brome MS.2__ For the sake of brevity the 
six plays in question will be cited by the in- 
itials of their respective names, Y, T, Co, Ch, 
D, and B. 

As I have shown in my dissertation on ‘“‘Die 
Altenglischen Kollektivmisterien,’’? the four 
plays Y, T, Co, and Ch are entirely indepen- 
dent of each other, the few similarities they 
show being easily explained by the biblical 
account, on which each of them is based. Ac- 
cording to Miss TOULMIN SMITH, this relation 
of mutual independence appears to be undis- 
turbed, even if the two remaining plays B and 
D are included in the investigation. For she 
says (Ang/ia vii, p. 317): ‘‘ Five English plays 
on the subject of Abraham’s Sacrifice are 
known, the Brome MS. gives a sixth, and no 
two are alike.’’ Further on, when speaking 
of Ch, is added: ‘‘The poet has made much 
of the strong family affections; the dallying 
with the kerchief about the lad’s head, the 
taking off his clothes to avoid shedding blood 
on them, show the father’s grief and hesita- 
tion. In this part are several resemblances 
to the Brome MS., to which the Chester ver- 
sion is the nearest ; cf. the following lines with 
lines 291-314 of Brome.’’ Ch, vol. i, p. 72,10- 
73,8, is then quoted. 

1 Printed in ‘Five Miracle Plays, or Scriptural Dramas,’ 


privately printed under the care of J. P. Corxier, London, 
1836. 


2 Anglia, vol. vii, p. 316 ff. 3 Anglia, vol. xi, p. 219 ff. 
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I thought it necessary, however, to attempt 
an exact comparison of the five plays to which 
I had access. Unfortunately I could not 
secure a copy of D, as only twenty-five copies 
of it have been printed privately. But I am 
convinced that this play is entirely indepen- 
dent of all the others; for the short argument 
Miss TOULMIN SMITH gives of it, proves that 
even the general development of the action 
varies considerably from that of all the rest. 
In my dissertation I had compared, as stated 
above, the four plays Y, T, Co and Ch with 
each other, without discovering any resem- 
blances; I had, consequently, in order to 
make the investigation complete, only to com- 
pare B with each of these four. I then found 
that, except Ch and B, there are indeed no 
other two plays bearing traces of mutual in- 
fluence, but that, on the other hand, the 
relation between Ch and B is of quite a differ- 
ent character from what Miss TOULMIN SMITH 
supposed it to be. 

In the first parts, 7. e. up to the point where 
Isaac declares his readiness to accompany his 
father to the place of sacrifice (Ch, p. 66,; and 
B, 1. 114), both versions are without any strik- 
ing resemblance. Likewise their final parts 


are entirely different, at least from the moment 
when the angel appears to release Abraham 
from the Lord’s commandment (Ch, 73,20 and 
B, 1. 314). The middle parts, however, extend- 
ing over about two hundred lines in each 
version, and containing the principal scene 
between father and son, are alike, and that 
not only in their general features but in their 
verbal expression. And yet, even in these 
parts, we have to do with a far more compli- 
cated case than a mere transferring from one 
MS. to the other. The fact alone that Ch and 
B are composed in entirely different stanzas 
with different requirements for rimes, points 
to the impossibility of such a relation. To 
facilitate the comparison, we shall print both 
versions, in their agreeing parts (B, 1. 114-314 
and Ch, p. 66,;-73,20), in opposite columns. 
This form of presentation is made desirable by 
the difference in versification; the similar 
verses are often found separated by some lines 
which remain without a parallel in the other 
version. We shall give the part of B complete 
and in its natural order, and arrange Ch in 
such a way as to have the parallels as nearly 
opposite to each other as possible, without 
seriously disturbing the sense. 


BROME. 


114. A! ysaac, my owyn son soo dere, 
Godes blyssyng I zyffe the and myn. 
Hold ti:ys fagot up on Pi bake, 

And her my selffe fyer schall bryng. 


Fader all thys her wyll I packe, 
I am full fayn to do zowr bedyng. 


120. A! lord of heuyn, my handes I wryng, 
Thys chyldes wordes all to-wond my harte, 
Now ysaac, son, goo we owr wey 
On to gon mownte, with all owr mayn. 
Go we my dere fader as fast as I may, 

125. To folow zow I am full fayn, 

All thow I be slendyr. 

A! lord! my hart brekyth on tweyn, 
Thys chyldes wordes, they be so tender. 
A! ysaac, son, a-non ley yt down, 


130. No lenger up on Pi backe yt bere, 
For I must make redy bon 
To honowr my lord as I schuld. 


~ 


CHESTER. 


66,; O Isaake, my darlinge deare, 
My blessinge now I geve thee heare, 
Take up this faggote with good cheere, 
And one thy backe it bringe 
And fier with us I will take. 

66,10 Your byddinge I will not forsake ; 
Father, I will never slake 
To fulfill your byddinge. 


Nowe, Isaake sonne, goe we our waie 

To yender mounte, yf that we maye. 
66,15 My deare father, I will assaye 

To followe you full fayne. 


Ho, my harte will breake in three, 
To heare thy wordes I have pittye ; 
66,21 Laye downe thy faggote, my owne sonne 
deare. 


66,19 As thou wylte, Lord, so must yt be, 
To thee I wilbe bayne. 
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140. 


145. 


150. 


155. 


160. 


165. 


170. 


175. 


BROME. 


Loo! my dere fader, wer yt ys, 

To cher gow all-wey I draw me ner. 

But fader, I mervell sore of thys, 

Wy pat ze make thys heuy chere? 

And also, fader, euer more dred I, 

Wer ys zowr qweke best that ze schuld 
kyll? 

Both fyer and wood we haue redy, 

But queke best haue we non on is hyll. 

A qwyke best, I wot wyll, must be ded, 

sacryfyce for to make. 

Dred the nowyth, my chyld, I the red, 

Owr lord wyll send me on to thys sted, 

Summ maner a best for to take, 

Throw hys swet sond. 

ga! fader, but my hart begynnyth to 
quake, 

To se pat scharpe sword in zour hond. 

Wy bere ze zowr sword drawyn soo? 

Off gowre conwnauns (sic) I haue mych 
wonder. 

A! fader of heuyn, so I am woo! 

Thys chyld her brekys my harte on too. 

Tell me, my dere fader, or that ze ses, © 

Ber ze gowr sword draw for me? 

A! ysaac, swet son, pes! pes! 

For i-wys thow breke my harte on thre. 

Now trewly sum-wat, fader, ze thynke, 

That ze morne thus more and more. 

A! lord of heuyn, thy grace let synke, 

For my hart was neuer halffe so sore. 

I preye zow, fader, bat ze wyll let me 
pat wyt, 

Wyther schall I haue ony harme or noo? 

I-wys, swet son, I may not tell the zyt, 

My hart ys now soo full of woo. 

Dere fader, I prey gow, hydygth not fro 
me, 

But sum of zowr thowt pat ze tell me. 

A! ysaac, ysaac! I must kyll the. 

Kyll me fader, a-lasse! wat haue I done? 

Yff I haue trespassyd a-zens zow owt, 

With a gard ze may make me full myld; 

And with zour scharp sword kyll me 
nogth, 

For i-wys, fader, I am but a chyld. 

I am full sory, son, thy blood for to spyll, 

But truly, my chyld, I may not chese. 

Now I wold to god my moder were her 
on ys hyll, 


CHESTER. 
67,1 Al readye, father, loe yt heare. 


But whye make you sucke heavye cheare? 
Are you anye thinge adreade? 
Father, yf yt be your will, 


67,5; Wher is the beaste that we shall kill ? 
Therof, sonne, is non upon this hill, 
That I see here in steade. 


67,12 Dreede thee not, my childe, I reade; 
Our Lorde will sende of his godheade 
Some manner of beaste into this feilde, 
Either tame or wilde. 

67,3 Father, I am full sore afreade 


To see you beare that drawne sorde: 
68,: And beares yt nacked in this place, 
Theirof I have greate wounder. 


67,13 Ah! deare God! that me is woe! 
Thou breakes my harte in sunder. 
Father, tell me of this case 
Why you your sorde drawne hase. 

68,; Isaake, sonne, I thee praie, 

Thou breakes my harte in twaie. 


67,16 Father, tell me or I goe 


Wheither I shalbe harmede or noe. 


68,; I praye you, father, leane nothinge from 
me, 
But tell me what you thinke. 
Ah! Isaake, Isaake, I muste thee kille! 


68,11 Yf I have treasspasede in anye degree, 
With a yarde you maye beate me; 
Put up your sorde, yf your wil be, 


’ For I am but a childe. 
O, my deare sonne, I am sorye 
To doe to thee this greate anoye. 
68,19 Woulde God my mother was here with 
me! 
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BROME. CHESTER. 
Sche woold knele for me on both hyr Shee woulde kneele downe upon her 


180. 


185. 


190. 


195. 


205. 


210. 


215. 


kneys 
To save my lyffe. 
And sythyn that my moder ys not here, 
I prey zow, fader, schonge zowr chere, 
And kyll me not with zowyr knyffe. 
For-sothe, son, but zyf I the kyll, 
I schuld greve god rygth sore, I drede, 
Yt ys hys commawmentand also hys wyll 
That I schuld do thys same dede. 
He commawdyd me, son, for serteyn, 
To make my sacryfyce with thy blood. 


And ys yt goddes wyll that I schuld be 
slayn? 

&a, truly, ysaac, my son soo good, 

And ther-for my handes I wryng. 

Now fader, azgens my lordes wyll, 

I wyll neuer groche, lowd nor styll; 

He mygth a sent me a better desteny 

Yf yt had a be hys plecer. 

For sothe, son, but yf y ded pis dede, 

Grevosly dysplessyd owr lord wyll be. 

Nay, nay, fader, god for-bede 

That euer ze schuld greve hym for me. 

ge haue other chyldryn, on or too, 


The wyche ye schuld love wyll be kynd; 


. I prey gow, fader, make ze no woo, 


For be I onys ded and fro zow goo, 

I schal! be sone owt of gowr mynd, 

Ther-for doo owr lordes byddyng, 

And wan I am ded than prey for me: 

But, good fader, tell ze my moder no 
thyng 

Say pat Iam ina-nother cuntre dwellyng. 

A! ysaac, ysaac, blessyd mot thow be! 


My hart be-gynnys stronly to rysse, 

To see the blood off thy blyssyd body. 
Fadyr, syn yt may be no other wysse, 
Let yt passe ouer as wyll as I. 

But, fader, or I goo on to my deth, 

I prey zow blysse me with zowr hand. 
Now ysaac, with all my breth, 

My blyssyng I zgeve pe vpon thys lond, 
And godes also ther to, i-wys. 

Ysaac! ysaac, sone vp thow stond, 
Thy fayer swete mowthe that I may kys, 
Now, for wyll, my owyne fader so fyn. 


knee, 
68,22 For to save my liffe. 


69,1 O! comelye creator, but I thee kille, 
I greve my God, and that full ylle; 
I maye not worke againste his will, 


69,6 God hath commaunded me to daye 
Sacrifice, this is no naye, 
To make yt of thy bodye. 
Is yt Godes will I shalbe slayne? 


Yea, sonne, it is not for to leane; 
69,23 For sorowe I maie my handes wringe, 


69,13 But that I doe this dilfull deede, 
My Lorde will not quite me in my nede. 
Marye, fader, God forbydde, 
But you doe your offeringe! 
Father, at whom your sonnes you shall 
fynde, 
That you moste love by course of kinde: 


Be I ouste out of your mynde, 
69,21 But yeat you muste do Godes byddinge. 


Father, tell my mother for no thinge. 


69,2; Ho! Isaake, Isaake, blessed muste thou 
be! 

70,2 The blood of thy body so freey 
I am full lothe to sheede. 
Father, seinge you muste nedes doe soe, 
Let it passe lightlie, and over goe; 
Kneelinge on my kneeyes towe, 
Your blessinge on me spreade. 
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BROME. 


220. And grete wyll my moder in erthe. 
But I prey zow fader to hyd my eyne, 
That I se not pe stroke of gowr scharpe 
sword, 
That my fleysse schall defyle. 
Sone, thy wordes make me to wepe full 
sore, 
225. Now my dere son ysaac, speke no more. 
A! my owyne dere fader, were fore? 
We schall speke to-gedyr her but a wylle. 
And sythyn that I must nedysse be ded, 
Zyt my dere fader, to zow I prey, 
230, Smythe but feve strokes at my hed, 
And make an end as sone as ze may, 
And tery not to longe. 
Thy meke wordes, chyld, make me afray- 
ed, 
So, welaway ! may be my songe, 
235. Excepe alonly godes wyll. 
A! ysaac, my owyn swete chyld! 
Zyt kysse me a-zen vp-on thys hyll! 
In all thys warld ys non soo myld. 
Now, truly Fader, all thys teryyng 
240. Yt doth my hart but harme. 
I prey zow, fader, make an enddyng. 
Cum vp, swet son, on to my arme, 


I must bynd thy handes too, 


All thow thow be neuer soo myld. 
245. A! mercy, fader, wy schuld ye do soo? 
That thow schuldyst not let me, my 
chyld. 
Nay, i-wysse, fader, I wyll not let zow, 
Do on for me zgour wyll, 
And onthe purpos that ze haue set zow, 


250. For godes love kepe yt forthe styll. 
I am full sory thys day to dey, 
But zyt I kepe not my god to greve, 
Do on gour lyst for me hardly, 
My fayer swete fader, I zeffe zow leve. 
255. But, fader, I prey gow euer more, 
Tell ze my moder no dell. 
Yffe sche wostyt sche wold wepe full sore, 
For i-wysse, fader, sche lovyt me full 
wylle ; 
Goddes blyssyng mot sche haue! 
260. Now for-wyll, my moder so swete, 
We too be leke no mor to mete. 


CHESTER. 


Father, I praye you hyde my eyne, 
Ti I see not the sorde so keyne; 


Your strocke, father, woulde I not see, 
70,13 Thy wordes makes my harte full sore. 


70,12 My deare sonne Isaake, speake no more, 
70,14 O deare father, wherefore! wherfore ! 


Seinge I muste nedes be dead, 

Of on thinge I will you praie, 
70,19 When you smyte of my heade. 
70,18 As fewe strockes you well maie, 


70,20 Thy meeknes, childe, makes me affraye, 


My songe maye be wayle-a-waie. 


70,24 Nowe, trewlye, father, this talkinge 
Doth but make longe taryeinge. 
I praye you, come and make endinge, 
71,4 Come heither, my childe, thou arte soe 
sweete, 
Thou muste be bounde both hande and 
foote. 


71,13 For south, father, I will not let you, 

71,3 But doe with me then as you will, 

71,12 Upon the propose that you have sette 
you, 


71,6 Father, we must no more mete, 
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BROME. CHESTER. 
A! ysaac, ysaac! son, Pou makyst me to 


265. 


270. 


275. 


280. 


285, 


295. 


gret, 

And with thy wordes thow dystempurst 
me. 

I-wysse, swete fader, I am sory to greve 

I cry zow mercy of that I haue donne, 

And of all trespasse that euer I ded meve 
Zow, 

Now, dere fader, for-zyffe me pat I haue 
donne. 

God of heuyn be with me. 

A! dere chyld, lefe of thy monys, 

In all thy lyffe thow grevyd me neuer 
onys. 

Now blyssyd be thow, body and bonys, 

That euer thow were bred and born. 

Thow hast be to me, chyld, full good. 

But i-wysse, chyld, thow I morne neuer 
so fast, 

zyt must I nedes here at the last 

In thys place sched all thy blood. 

Ther-for, my dere son, here schall pou 
lye, 

On-to my warke I must me stede, 

I-wysse I had as leve my selffe to dey, 

Yff god wyll be plecyd wyth my dede, 

And myn owyn body for to offer. 

A! mercy, fader, morne ze no more, 

zowr wepyng make my hart sore, 

As my owyn deth that I schall suffer. 

gowr kerche fader a-bowt my eyn ge 
wynd. 

So I schall, my swettest chyld in erthe. 

Now gyt, good fader, haue thys in mynd, 

And smyth me not oftyn with zowr scharp 
sword, 

But hastely that yt be sped. 


. Now fore wyll, my chyld, so full of grace. 


A! Fader, fader, torne downgward my 
face, 

For of zowr scharpe sword I am euera 
dred. 

To don thys dede I am full sory, 

But lord thyn hest I wyll not with stond. 

A! Fader of heuyn! to the I crye, 

Lord, reseyve me in thy hand. 

Loo! now ys the tyme cum certeyn, 

That my sword in hys necke schall synke. 

A! lord, my hart reysyth ther ageyn, 


71,20 But, father, I crye you mercye, 
For all that ever I have trespassed to 
thee, 
Forgeven, father, that it maye be. 


71,24 My deare sonne, let be thy mones! 
My childe, thou greves me ever ones ; 


Blessed be thou bodye and bones, 


72,1 Nowe, my deere sonne, here shalt thou 
lye, 
Unto my worke nowe muste I hie; 
I hade as leeve my selfe to die, 


72,6 Aboute my head a carschaffe bynde, 


And let me lightlie out of your mynde, 


And sone that I were speede 

Fare well, my sweete sonne of grace! 

I praye you, father, torne downe my face 
72,12 For I am full sore adreade. 


To doe this deed I am sorye. 


Yea, Lorde, to thee I call and crye, 
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BROME. 


300. I may not fyndygth in my harte to smygth; 

My hart wyll not now ther too, 

zyt fayn I woold warke my lordes wyll. 

But thys zowng Innosent lygth so styll, 

I may not fyndygth in my hart hym to 
kyll. 

O! Fader of heuyn! what schall I doo? 

A! mercy, fader, wy tery ze so, 

And let me ley thus longe on this hethe? 

Now I wold to god the stroke were doo, 

Fader, I prey zow hartely, schorte me of 
my woo, 

And let me not loke thus after my degth. 

Now hart, wy wolddyst not thow breke 
on thre? 

zyt schall pu not make me to my god 
on-myld. 

I wyll no lenger let for the, 

For that my god a grevyd wold be, 

315. Now hoold tha stroke, my owyn dere 

chyld. 


395- 


310. 


CHESTER, 


72,17 Lorde, I woulde fayne worke thy will, 
This yonge innocente that lieth so still 
Full loth were me hym to kille, 


73.9 A! mercye, father, why tarye you soe? 
Smyte of my head and let me goe. 


I praye ryde me of my woe, 


72,5; Harte, yf thou wouldeste borste in three, 
Thou shalte never master me. 


I will no longer let for thee, 
My God, I maye not greeve. 


Even the most cursory examination of the 
two texts proves absolutely that, in some way 
or other, we must suppose the closest con- 
nection in the origin of the two plays, Ch and 
B. This result, however, immediately opens 
questions: Which of the two versions is origi- 
nal? or, has a third version been the common 
source for both? Let us try to get as near as 
possible to a satisfactory. answer of these 
questions. When I first endeavored to 
account for the literal and continuous re- 
semblance between the two versions, in 
connection with the odd and inexact way in 
which these corresponding lines are dispersed, 
I felt much inclined to assume a common proto- 
type in the form of an original French play 
from which B, as well Ch, had been translated 
independently. Sucha solution of the problem 
seemed particularly plausible, for it is well 
known that the Chester collection in general 
contains traces of having been influenced in 
its origin by French mysteries, and the editor 
of this collection, THomAS WRIGHT, in re- 
ferring to the play on Abraham’s Sacrifice 
makes the particular observation that ‘‘ There 
are some points of resemblance between the 


1. Anglia, vol. xi, p. 223 ff. 


Chester play and the corresponding portion of 
the French ‘ Mystére du Viel Testament.’ ”’ 
A more careful examination of the play al- 
luded to (‘‘ Mystére du Viel Testament” ii, pp. 
1-79) showed, however, that it bears no special 
resemblance either to Ch or to B, and that it 
certainly has not been the model for either of 
them. Moreover, it can be shown that the 
supposition, however plausible at first sight, of 
any common French source, is impossible. 
The most striking feature in the resemblance 
between Ch and B is this, that almost all the 
rimes of one version are also used in the corres- 
ponding lines of the other. The repetition 
and arrangement of these rimes, and often 
even of the words which bear them, are 
different, but the agreement in rimes remains. 
Let us, for example, compare B, Il. 114-142 with 
the corresponding part of Ch. Inthe former 
portion there are sixteen, in the latter only nine 
different rimes, but no less than eight out of 
the nine rimes in Ch are also found in B. If 
we now suppose a common French original 
from which both plays were drawn indepen- 
dently, this coincidence of rimes could only 
be understood if they represented those of the 
French original, preserved toa large extent 
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by the two translators. Those eight equal 
rimes are, however, of decidedly Anglo-Saxon 
character and could never have been taken 
from a French original. Since the same 
argument holds for the whole extent of the 
parts paralleled, we must abandon, once for 
all, the idea of a French or, of course, of any 
other foreign play, being the common 
original of Ch and B. 

There isno ground whatever for supposing 
that a third English version, independent of 
both Ch and B, might have been the original 
of the two plays. Such a theory would only 
make the problem more complicated, without 
contributing any thing to its final solution. 

One of the two plays themselves must there- 
fore have been the original of the other. Let 
us first examine the possibility of Ch being 
the original of B. 

Ch, as indeed the whole collection of which 
it forms part, is composed in a stanza the 
rimes of which are arranged aaabccc6, 
whilst Bis written partly in stanzas riming 
abaabé, partly in four-lined stanzas with 
alternate rime. Both these metres in B are 
disfigured and corrupted, it is true, but yet it 
is perfectly certain that neither of them was 
ever meant to represent the stanza used in 
Ch. How shall we then explain this change 
in the versification? B was a single play and 
did not belong to any cycle; its author, conse- 
quently, when basing it so closely on Ch, 
would have have had no obvious reason at all 
to choose a different stanza. This con- 
sideration alone, seems to me to speak 
against the possibility of B being derived 
from Ch. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose B to have 
been the original of Ch, the dates of the two 
plays seem tointerfere. The editor of the Ches- 
ter collection puts its origin toward the close of 
the fourteenth century, and I myself have, in 
my dissertation, given reasons why the origi- 
nal conception of the cycle is probably older 
yet, and belongs to the beginning of that 
century. The MS. of B, however, is only from 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. But 
this is the date of the MS., and not of the 
play itself, and Miss TouLMIN SMITH, when 
speaking of the versification in B, already 
remarked: ‘‘There are also many lines 


which seem to be formless as regards metre, 
rime, or stanza. Judging by the analogy of 
other plays of the kind, it is probable that 
this also was originally composed with much 
care for its poetical form, but has become 
partially corrupt through oral repetition and 
the errors of copyists.’’ 

This judgment seems indeed to be just. 
Everything in the play—above all, its corrupt 
metrical form, the change between different 
stanzas, the appearance of the ‘‘Doctor’’ at 
the end, as well as its style in general, simple, 
natural and yet penetrated by deep feeling— 
all this points clearly to a much older con- 
ception from which its present form has been 
derived by copying over and over again, a 
process which we must suppose to have 
taken place with every medieval play. The 
MSS. of the Chester collection, for example, 
all date from about 1600, whilst the cycle 
originated about two or three hnndred years 
earlier. 

Thus nothing prevents us from presuming 
that the original version of B was composed 
early enough to have served asa model, either 
in the first conception of the Chester collection 
(beginning of the fourteenth century) or later, 
in the thorough revision which the cycle 
underwent about the year 1400. 

Under such conditions, even the different 
versification of the two versions is easily 
explained. For in whatever stanza B may 
have been originally written, the author of Ch 
had necessarily to change it, when he wished 
to incorporate the play into a_ collection 
composed throughout in one and the same 
metrical form. 

Why the writer of Ch imitated only the 
middle portion of B (114-314), we can not, with 
any certainty, know, But we wish to suggest: 
first, the consideration that just those two 
hundred lines are possibly the most important 
and finest part of the whole of B; and,secondly, 
the possibility that the original form of B con- 
tained a much shorter, or more insignificant, 
or at least a different, beginning and end from 
that of the present version. 

To sum up this discussion we may state the 
relation between the two plays Ch and Bas 
follows :— 

The play on Abraham’s Sacrifice in the 
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Brome MS. is the corrupt form of an older 
version, not necessarily earlier than the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. This latter 
has been used, in its chief portion (lines 114- 
314) as the model for the corresponding part 
of the fourth play in the Chester collection. 
The writer of the Chester play followed his 
model as exactly and literally as was possible 
with the stanza used by him for the sake of 
conformity with the rest of the cycle. Those 
parts of B which precede line 114, or follow line 
314, show no extraordinary points of resem- 
blance with the corresponding portions of Ch. 
ALEXANDER R. HOHLFELD. 
Vanderbilt University. 


APPLICATION OF THE PHONETIC 
SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN DI- 
ALECT SOCIETY TO PENN- 
SYLVANIA GERMAN. 


Part I of Dialect Notes brings us in finished 
form the phonetic system of the American 
Dialect Society. It is the purpose of this 
article to test that system by applying it to the 
phonology of a specific dialect—Pennsylvania 
German—and thus offer some comments on 
the system and its further development. 

In his ‘Pennsylvania German Dialect’ 
(Part I, p. 23) the writer of the present article 


gave a phonological table representing the P. 
G. sounds and their corresponding English 
equivalents and at the same time enclosing in 
parenthesis the corresponding sounds of 
WINTELER’S system as re-presented by SIE- 
VERS (‘Phonetik,’ 3. Aufl., p. 82). The marks 
indicating long vowels were retained as used 
by WINTELER, in order to make clear the 
decidedly long quantity of the P. G. vowels in 
question. As intimated in ‘Penn. Germ. Dia- 
lect,’ page 22, the author refrained from elab- 
orating an involved system of notation, because 
he hoped later to conform his temporary sys- 
tem to the orthography which should be 
adopted by the American Dialect Society and 
the Phonetic Section of the Modern Language 
Association of America. It was then expected 
that a system would be worked out which 
could be employed by all dialectologists—in 
the American field, at least. Inasmuch, 
however, as the system published in Dialect 
Notes gives only English examples as _illus- 
trations of the symbols used, and makes no at- 
tempt at a phonetic description of the sounds, 
it may not be out of place here to present the 
P. G. sounds in the previously adopted orthog- 
raphy and give the corresponding symbols of 
the system of the A. D. S., accompanied by 
the phonetic description in Mr. BELL’s nom- 
enclature. 


P. G. BELL. A.D. S 

low-back-wide-round 

D low-back-narrow-round 2 

ze mid-mixed-wide ae 

low-back-wide a? 

é(t) between e and ae 

e mid-front-wide e 

mid-front-narrow é 

3 mid-mixed (between narrow and wide) a 

i high-front-wide i 

i high-front-narrow i 
(Bell) 3 

mid-back-narrow-round (Sweet) 

mid-back-round (Bell) 6 

mid-back-narrow-round (Sweet) 

u high-back-wide-round u 

i high-back-narrow-round a 

vi (v+i) cf. simple sounds above di 


Notg.—(1) When é occurs in words borrowed from English it of A. D. S. cf. ‘ P, G. D.,’ “Additions.” 
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P. G. BELL. A. D. S. 
vu (e+u) cf. simple sounds above ou 
ei ai 
ai (cf. HALDEMAN § 3.) Pi 
b lip-shut() 
v lip-divided-voiced 
d point-shut(t) 
f lip-divided-voiceless f 
g back-shut() 
ch(2) both sounds, back-voiceless and front-voiceless 
y front-open-voiced y 
h throat-open-voiceless (aspirate) h 
j same sound as y y 
k back-shut-voiceless k 
1(3) point-divided-voiced 
m(3) lip-nasal m 
n(3) point-nasal-voiced n 
p lip-shut-voiceless p 
r point-open-voiced r 
front-mixed-voiceless (Bell) 
blade-open (Sweet) 

t point-shut-voiceless t 
w(4) 
z (=t+s) of simple sounds above t+s 
x (k+s) Ks k+s 
dzh blade-point-open-voiced (Sweet) dz 

y point-mixed-voiceless (Bell) 
sch (s) blade-point-open-voiceless-(Sweet) 


~ 


nasal 


RESULTS OF THE COMPARISON. 


1. Vowe/s.—For the P. G. vowel system the 
symbols of the A. D. Society are in the main 
sufficient. The only sound which is not fairly 
well expressed is that represented by @ in 
original German words like géva, ném. 

2. Consonants. In the case of P. G. conso- 
nantism the system of the A. D. Society, being 
adapted only to English sounds, is inadequate 
at certain points. In the first place it makes 
no provision for what I, following SIEVERS 
(‘ Phonetik’ § 20, 23 B), have called voiceless 
mediae (SwEET’s half-voiced stops) b, d, g- 


- Hence in order to make the system of the A. 


D.S. applicable to P. G. and to New English 
sounds as pronounced in many parts of P. G. 


territory, it would be necessary to distinguish 
between voiced and voiceless mediae as SIE- 
VERS and others have done. So also the 
sound cA is not provided for. 

It may be only anticipating what the A. D. 
Society have in mind, to express the hope that 
it will continue to develop its system of sym- 
bols until it can express the sounds of all 
American dialects. May we not expect that 
the various phonetic systems of Europe and 
America shall soon be united and thus give 
uniformity to all the dialect work of both con- 
tinents? It certainly would be very desirable 
to have an international committee of phoneti- 
cians and dialectologists, appointed to fix upon 
a uniform system for practical application. 


Nores.—(1.) For what Srevers calls “ stimmlose mediae,”’ cf, remarks below. 

(2.) Ch.=N. H. G., has the same sound and is back or front according to the vowel accompanying it. 

(3.) Often pronounced without voca/ity as in English (cf. Bet, * Visible Speech’, p. 93, note). 

(4.) This is a variety of w between the English w and the N.H.G. w. Mr. Bext suggests that it may be described as an 
“inner N. H. G. w’’. It is lip-teeth-open-(very slightly) voiced. I don’t find Mr. Sweet’s “‘lip-open-voice’”’ the exact 


description of the S. G. and P. G. w 
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This is the more desirable inasmuch as the 
U. S. Government has recognized the im- 
portance of dialectal statistics. Mr. PORTER, 
superintendent of the census, and Mr. Hunt, 
special agent, have manifested their interest 
in the matter by adding questions calling for 
dialectal statistics in the national census to be 
taken in June of this year. It will thus be 
made possible to locate the dialect territories 
of the country for further investigation. 


M. D. LEARNED. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


LEXICAL NOTES. 


1. The BoswortH- TOLLER ‘Dictionary’ sup- 
plies no instance of the use of the uncom- 
pounded form of dwedan ‘to err,’ of which the 
preterit singular dw@/ [MS. de/] occurs in 
‘“‘Genesis’’ 1]. 23. The ‘Dictionary’ is how- 
ever correct in admitting, for the same line, 
the phrase on gedwilde (vid. gedwiild). 

2. In the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ s. v. belch, 
‘eructatio,’ there is an omission of the Anglo- 
Saxon d@/c, which is particularly interesting 
for its metaphorical sense, ‘pride’ (cf. the 
meanings of the verb de/ch). 

3. gehrifnian ‘to disembowel, to tear up, 
to devour’ (‘Orosius,’ SWEET’s edition, 142, 
26; not recorded in the BOSwoRTH-TOLLER 
‘Dictionary ’) may be significantly defined by 
eventerate,—a word used by Sir THomas 
BROWNE (vid. BoHN’s ‘‘Antiquarian Library ”’ 
edition of BROWNE’s works, vol. i, p. 247, note 
4). 

4. The adjective geférlic (which is to be dis- 
tinguished from /érlic=/f@riic, ‘repentinus’), 
in the compounded form ungeférlic, is em- 
ployed in the ‘ Orosius’ in such connection as 
to fix with certainty its meaning. I have 
noted three occurrences (SWEET’S edition, 
5) 313 232, 31; 244, 25), of which the first, in the 
heads of chapters, is merely a copy of the 
second, but the second and the third are inter- 
preted by the corresponding Latin text. A 
glance at these passages, in which ungeférlic 
unsibb corresponds to sociale bellum, and he 


sippan V gefeoht ungeférlice purhtéah to nam 


bella civilia quinque gessit, discovers that the 
notion of social and civil warfare is translated 
by a word which to the Anglo-Saxon mind 
suggested warfare among comrades, associ- 


méda-jan). 


ates, geféran ; ungeférlic is therefore used in 
its etymological sense, signifying ‘contrary to 
fellow-feeling,’ ‘in violation of companionship 
or of association in private or in public rela- 
tions,’ etc. In the last instance cited the 
adjective is, of course, transformed into an 
adverb, for, in view of the reading of MS. C, it 
is not probable that we have here a mechani- 
cal imitation of the order of words in the Latin 
text. 

5. For the preterit geanmette and the parti- 
ciple geanmet (‘Orosius,’ SWEET’s edition, 
140, 23; 152, 4) an infinitive geanmétan is pos- 
tulated in the BosworTH-TOLLER ‘ Diction- 
ary’; Cosijn (‘Altwestsachsische Grammatik’ 
i, Pp. 97; ii, pp. 162, 165), on the other hand, 
deduces the infinitive geanméttan. The latter 
is, of course, the correct form, but it may not 
be amiss to indicate its probable origin. 

The history of geanméttan, rightly interpret- 
ed to mean ‘to encourage,’ is parallel to that 
of geéadméttan ( geéadméttan, e.g. JELFRIC’S 
‘Homilies’ ii, 434). The latter is clearly a 
denominative in analogy to éad-méttu (<*éad- 
médida, StevERS’ ‘Grammar’ §§ 255, 3; 202, 
4, b) and takes its place, as a later formation, 
by the side of the earlier éadmédan (<*éad- 
In like manner we must suppose 
that the base an-mdéd (on-méd) regularly gave 
rise to a verb anmédan (onmédan) which has 
not hitherto been recorded (for onméde of 
‘‘Riddle”’ 56, 10, is to be given up); but in 
time we come to have anméttan, established 
by the analogy of *ouméttu (*anméttu) com- 
bined, as is probable, with the influence of 
éadméttu and éadméttan., 

I gladly attribute this explanation to an im- 
pression gained, several years ago, from a 
conversation with Professor SIEVERS. 


JAMEs W. BRIGHT. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF CER- 
TAIN WORDS AND PHRASES IN 
THE ‘WARS OF ALEXANDER.’ 


There are several words and phrases found 
in the ‘Wars of Alexander,’ edited by Prof. 
SxEat for the E. E. T.S., Extra Series, xlvii, 
the proper interpretation of whichis extremely 
doubtful. I should like to draw attention to 
the discussion of a few, to which I have 
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already had occasion to refer in my disserta- 
tion on this poem. It isto be borne in mind 
that of the two MSS., Ashmole and Dublin, 
the former is for the most part far superior ; 
the readings cited are therefore taken from 
the Ashmole MS. except when the contrary is 
expressly indicated. 
1066. A/ hilla, haile [D, evell hale], quod 
Alexander. 

In the Glossary (p. 388) we find: ‘Hilla! 
inter7. ‘halloa’; but there can be hardly any 
doubt that the original reading was 7//e hatle/ 
where id/e is an adjective, and the whole is a 
cry or oath expressive of disappointment ; c/. 
1759 wrothir-haile [D, evell haille]; 703 evyll 
[D, i/ke] sterne, where the original most 
probably was i//e sterne. An instance of this 
same oath is found in CHAUCER’s “ Reeves 
Tale’’ 169, /7 hail, Aleyn, by God. 

1945. Aatill fais [D athelles]. 

The copyist of D has evidently interpreted 
hatill as hathill, and SKEAT takes this same 
view in his foot-note. But Aati/? fais means 
‘cruel foes’ and Aaéi// is merely another 
form of hatter, which occurs 490 and 702. The 
same is probably true of 810 athi/l ( = hatill) 
Sais [D, athell foes]. 

2420. qgwete [D, wete] with my wittis 
writtes]. 

In the Glossary (p. 426) is stated : ‘‘ Owede is 
the M. E. guitten, to quit, requite, also to 
satisfy.”’ As the writer of A uses throughout 
gu (gw) for wh—a sign among others of the 
Northern origin of the MS.—gweée can be easily 
explained as our Modern English word whet. 
2447. bredid [D, ferd]. 

The Glossary (p. 340)—interprets ‘“‘Bredid, pp. 
scattered abroad, dispersed, lit. made broad, 
see Brad, Braidis.’’ But the Latin version of 
the Historia de preliis has here timuerunt. 
Bredid is the past participle of dree and a 
double form for breed; cf. 4741, breed paim 
unfaire : terrified them extremely. 


5349, So sall his maistir, G I may be my dire 
saule. 

In the Glossary (p. 356) the editor suggests : 
‘ta bad spelling; read dere.’’ Asthe line stands, 
the second half contains no rime-letter; but 
this may be easily remedied, if we read sire 


instead of dire, and treat it as belonging to the 


type aa.bb: cf. 654, be my syre saule; 1786, 

be pe saule of my sire. 

Some emendations of the editor have not 
been made with sufficient regard to the alliter- 
atioif or context. 800. A, iz par hand; D, in 
paire [hand]; so corrects the editor. But the 
alliteration requires 7, and the word which 
stood in the original was Jove, derived from 
Old Norse /ofi ; cf. 2067, in his love ; 2569, in 
his awen loove. 
tooo. A, with [a] voice D, with a voyce. 

With ane voice, meaning ‘ with one accord,’ 
would be a better interpretation ; for it is the 
numeral ave (and not the article, a) which is 
required not only by the context but also by 
the alliteration. 

4919, or a nany clerke. 

This is corrected by the editor (p. 412) in the 
Glossary: ‘‘ The right reading clearly is—or 
any [curious] clerke, etc.’’ It happens that 
the word curious occurs nowhere in the poem, 
and we have no right to suppose its existence 
here. The right word is doubtless 47d, which 
is found repeatedly; cf. 514. Aid clerke ; 3114, 
3974, kid emperoure, etc. 

1040 A, pen ware pe rede all reddof his come. 
D, and paiwer redles of ragthe of pis 
kengez commying. 

The editor reads: ben ware pai redles of 
rede all redd of his come. The Latin version 
has: consules vero Romanorum timuerunt 
valde ; and it would produce slighter changes 
to read : 

pen ware be [Roymen] redeles all redd of 
his come. 


1782 bid I pen, badrich, o bathe twa pine ezen. 

SKEAT has very correctly explained (p. 
329) badrich as ‘‘a foolish one;’’ DoNALD- 
son’s ‘Supplement to Jamieson’s Dictionary’ 
cites the passage and interprets it as ‘ bandage.’ 
4747. Dom as a dore-nayle. 


In the Glossary(p. 358) the editor compares 
this expression with the proverb: ‘‘deaf as 
a door-nail.’’ Perhaps still more common is 
‘*dead as a door-nail; ’’ cf. SHAKESPEARE’S 
“II Henry VI,” iv, 1o and “II Henry IV,” v, 
3—not to quote from DICKENs’ well-known 
‘Christmas Carol’: ‘‘Old Marley was as 
dead as a door-nail.’’ 

In conclusion, for the interpretation of other 
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passages I refer to Chapter VI of my disser- 
tation, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber das mitteleng- 
lische Gedicht ‘Wars of Alexander,’’’ Berlin, 


1889. 


_ J. B. HENNEMAN. 
Hampden-Stdney College. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
SCRIBES OF ‘BEOWULF,’ 


The only apparently legitimate conclusions 
that can be drawn from the difference between 
the two handwritings (designated A and B) of 
the ‘ Beowulf’ MS., and the fact of correspon- 
dence of B with ‘Judith,’ have been fully 
presented in TEN BRINK’s treatise on the 
poem. Critics are not agreed that the dialect- 
al changes in the epic furnish sufficient proof 
to warrant their classification as changes 
‘from the Northumbrian to the West Saxon.”’ 
RGONNING’s attempt to prove the Northum- 
brian origin of ‘ Beowulf’ by means of dialectal 
analysis is criticised as a failure. Srevers by 
the use of more exact methods of criticism, viz., 
the syncopated and non-syncopated forms, and 
metrical analysis, has deduced more tenable 
arguments in favor of Anglian origin. These 
are strengthened by the _historical-literary 
evidence accumulated by TEN BRINK. 

The difference existing between the hand- 
writings A and B is not of such a character as 
to place B at a ‘‘ considerably later date”’ than 
A. The only proof for such a belief has been 
taken from B’s tendency to level and to d. 
Nor has sufficient examination been spent 
upon such a tendency as to determine what 
may have been the “literary traditions’’ of 
the respective scribes; at least, whether they 
were traditions of a West Saxon attempting 
to transcribe a Northumbrian poem. 

That d and p were used without distinction, 
compare StEvERS’ ‘Old English Gram.’ 


S199 ff. Moreover, the use of final -p in the 


present of verbs can support only the differ- 
ence in literary traditions. In ‘The Battle of 
Maldon,’ which must have been written after 
991, a poem of 350 lines, we find the present in 
final -p (ll. 34, 40) appearing twice in thirteen 
possible cases, to offset the single case hea/- 


dep, 2294, cited in B. This shows the inade- - 


quacy of such proof as regards date. Cook 
dates ‘Judith’ “not later than 937.” This 
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does not, of course, preclude the assumption 
that both B and ‘Judith’ were copied later 
than ‘ The Battle of Maldon.’ Again, the uni- 
formity of siddan in B can be compared with 
its use in C&pMON’s ‘Genesis’ (which, as is 
agreed, is a transcription of a Northumbrian 
poem by a West Saxon scribe, and, perhaps, 
earlier in date than B or A, these latter being 
assigned to the second half of the tenth century 
by TEN Brink), where 0d is printed in the 
GREIN text without variation. 

2. Dialectal differences are systematically 
arranged in TEN BRINK’s work, pp. 238-41, 
with the remark that nearly all the Kentish 
and likewise part of the Anglian forms are of 
such a character that they occur here and 
there even in West Saxon texts. 

The dialectal differences, therefore, not 
being wholly Northumbrian nor of great an- 
tiquity do not of themselves require that there 
should be any more marked distinction in the 
use of a and g before nasals than is to be 
found in an ordinary work of transcription. 

CHARLES FLINT McCLuMmpHa. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


THREE EDITIONS OF FREYTAG’S 
DIE JOURNALISTEN. 


Die Journalisten. Lustspiel in vier Acten von 
Gustav FReEyTAG. Edited, with an 
English Commentary, by WaLter D. 
Toy, M. A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1889. 12mo, pp. 160 [Heath’s German 
Series. ] 

Die Journalisten. Lustspiel in vier Acten 
von GusTAV FREYTAG. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by CAaLvin Tuomas, 
A.M. New York: Holt & Co., 12mo, pp. 
134. [College Series of German Plays.] 

Die Journalisten. Lustspielin vier Acten von 
GusTAV FrEyTAG. With an Introduction 
and Notes by RICHARD HOCHDORFER, Ph. 
D. Boston: Schoenhof. 12mo, pp. 153. 


Die Journalisten’”’ of FREyTAG stands in 
German comedy only second to LEssinG’s 
‘‘Minna von Barnhelm.”’ We greet therefore 
with pleasure any attempt to make the 
American public better acquainted with this 
work, especially when the editions are of such 
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value as those of Professors Toy, THomas, 
and HocupborFer. Prof. Toy has well carried 
out the idea which he expresses in his preface: 
‘His [the author’s] purpose has been not 
merely to suggest translations of difficult 
passages, but chiefly to explain striking 
grammatical points and to illustrate what he 
conceives to be the general principles of 
correct translation.’’ His clearly written 
notes show great learning; only in a few cases 
could we desire greater explicitness; for 
instance, in the note to meinetwegen, p. 25, |. 
6. The references to WHITNEY and JoyNEs- 
MEISSNER teach the scholar to translate 
meinetwegen only by ‘ for my sake.’ Prof. Toy 
might have added that here and on p. ror, 1. 28, 
meinetwegen must be translated ‘for aught I 
care.’—It must seem to the reader peculiar 
that a gentleman like Bolz uses the word 
Weibsen, which is, according to Prof. Toy, a 
somewhat vulgarexpression. The reason for 
which Bolz makes use of it is the touch of 
humor which the word contains.—Aunte 
Reihe, p. 59, |. 12, is that arrangement accord- 
ing to which ladies and gentlemen alternate, 
while Prof. Toy says only that it is ‘‘ the order 
which most facilitates lively conversation.’’— 
His observation that ‘‘Schmock is repre- 
sented as a half-educated man, and speaks 
even more carelessly than the ordinary 
colloquial style permits’’ (p. 48, 1.15), is correct; 
but he might have intimated that this great 
liberty with the order of words is a peculiarity 
of uneducated German Jews, a peculiarity 
which is now slowly disappearing. Schmock 
is therefore always represented on the German 
stage in the mask of a Jew.—Prof. Toy, 
although giving the right derivation of A/lotria 
(p. 110, 1. 3), has not caught the idiomatic 


‘meaning of the word, which is ‘Schelmerei, 


Unfug,’ ‘rogueries.” However, what the 
author here refers to in using this word is the 
fact that, while the editor-in-chief was absent, 
the assistant editor, not being aware of all the 
circumstances of the case, wrote and inserted 
an article which, though well enough in itself, 
was on account of its untimely character a 
wretched blunder. 

Expressions and sentences like Hanswurst 
(p. 23, 1. 14), Tragekorbe (p. 30,1. 7), junge 
Hihne (p. 37,1. 14), melancholischer Hoch- 
lander (p. 51, 1. 16), Taschenherz (p. 81, 1. 29), 


Liedertafel (p. 96, 1. 2), verspatete Enkel (p. 
109,1. 20), es muss auch solche Kéauze geben 
(p. 80,1. 24), and Oldendorf wird doch nicht 
wahnsinnig sein (p. 92, 1. 25), need perhaps 
an explanation. 

As has already been said, Prof. THomas’s 
edition also deserves our cordial commenda- 
tion and will do much to enlarge the circle of 
FREYTAG’S readers and admirers. His notes 
are, as we should expect from the purpose of 
his edition, still more complete than those of 
Prof. Toy, and the asterisks which he has put 
after every word explained make it easier for 
the student to use the book. Some of the 
expressions which we thought Prof. Toy 
should have explained are also overlooked by 
Prof. Tuomas; for instance, Tragekérbe, 
melancholischer Hochlinder, Taschenherz, 
and <Adlotria. The words brummte der 
Salamander, als er im Ofenfeuer sass (cf. 
note to p. 27, 1. 1) contain an allusion to the 
popular superstition that the salamander is 
able to live even in the greatest heat; and 
Bolz's exclamation, .8o Hand in Hand mit dir 
trotz’ ich dem Capulet und seiner ganzen 
Sippschaft (cf. note to p. 67, Il. 11-12), is nothing 
but a paraphrase of a very well-known quota- 
tion from SCHILLER, who makes Don Karlos 
say to Posa :— 

Arm in Arm mit Dir So fordr ich mein 
Jahrhundert in die Schranken. (‘‘Don Kar- 
los,’’ Act i, Scene 9). 

Dr. HocHDORFER’Ss notes tothe ‘ Journalist- 
en’ are a work of great industry and learning, 
and we regard his edition as a most valuable 
text-book for American students. Concerning 
his remark on AZ/otria, the reader is referred 
to what has been said above. Showing, as he 
does, so much explicitness in his annotations, 
we might perhaps have. expected from Dr. 
HocupDO6OrRFER an explanation of words like 
Wallungen (p. 24, 1. 13), Thorschreiber von 
der Accise (p. 51,1. 21), Gevatter(p. 66, 1. 25). 
The translations suggested by Dr Hocn- 
DORFER for certain words, are grammatically 
correct enough, but not idiomatic English ; 
for instance Gatlenwahl ‘marital election’ (p. 
18, 1. 16), Abgeordneter in Hoffnung ‘deputy 
in prospective’ (p. 6, 1. 27), Amduel ‘skein’ 
(p. 55; 1. 9). 


Max POLL. 


Norwich Academy. 
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DER BERGMANN VON FAHLUN. 


Die Bearbeitungen der Geschichte von dem 
Bergmann von Fahlun. \naugural-Dis- 
sertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde 
von GEORG FRIEDMANN. Berlin, 1887. 


The above dissertation will be of value toall 
who are interested in the development of 
actual occurrences into legends and finally 
into poetic forms. The work of the author is 
neatly done and exceptionally attractive in its 
method of treatment and pleasant style. It is 
not his fault that his subject is an humble one 
and did not terminate in a HAMERLING’S 
‘“ Ahasver in Rom,’’ SCHILLER’s “ Tell,’’ or 
GOETHE’s “ Faust.”’ 

The author begins with the first report of the 
‘““Miner of Fahlun’’, which appeared in a 
Copenhagen periodical, July 20, 1720, and is in 
short as follows: Ina shaft of the mines at 
Fahlun, Sweden, which had been deserted for 
forty years, was discovered upon reopening 
the works a man whose clothes had rotted 
away but whose body was well preserved 
(probably from the effects of green copperas). 
The medical faculty desired the cadaver, but 
it was demanded by an old woman who 
claimed to be the bride of the deceased and 
who only relinquished her claims upon the 
receipt of a sufficient sum of money.—Surely 
there seems to be little room for poetry 
here, but the author of our thesis follows this 
report and others through different periods of 
prose development, until poetic features grad- 
ually appear and the imaginations of minor 
and, at last, of greater poets—among others 
FRIEDRICH RUCKERT and OHLENSCHLAGER— 
are aroused to poetic reproduction. 

The little story, so simple at the start, now 
appears in the more pretentious form of bal- 
lads, romantic tales, and finally of drama and 
opera, and passes from land to land—from 
tongue to tongue. The history of the devel- 
opment, except in the case of OHLENSCHLA- 
GER’Ss relation to the legend, is so clear that 
we can see it all grow up before us. 

There are interesting lessons to be drawn 
from this carefully detailed history that con- 
firm similar growths elsewhere in literature. 
In such development the legend can move 
along monotonously for a long time, and then 


suddenly make a very marked change that 
transforms all, with yet enough of the old 
remaining to preserve the historical continuity. 
I imagine that most students of ‘‘ Faust’’ were 
surprised, upon first reading GOETHE’s ‘ Faust 
in urspriinglicher Gestalt’ (edited by Ericu 
ScuHMIpDT, Weimar, 1887), to notice that Faust 
in Auerbach’s KXedler plays the that 
Mephisto has since assumed. What a change! 
This turn transforms the old Faust-legend, 
which now becomes too often only a burden 
to the poet rather than a help, and the new 
conception henceforth struggles with the old 
for the mastery. Many almost contradictory 
features of the great poem can be readily 
explained by a glance at the old legend, and 
by reflecting on the new conception that the 
poet brings into the work. 

In the dissertation before us, the growth of 
the story of the Swedish miner of Fahlun is 
very clearly traced in its limited sphere of 
influence upon European literature. We 
should like to see the same clear treatment of 
one of the more important legends. 


O. CURME. 
Cornell College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OTIS’S ‘ELEMENTARY GERMAN.’ 


To THE Ep1Tors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs :—Permit me to correct one or two 
_ slight oversights in your March notice (col. 183) 
of Prof. OT1s’s chapter on pronunciation in his 
‘Elementary German’. The pronunciation 
of initial ch is indicated on p. 7,1. 4 of the 
aforesaid work. In gehadé, é is of course final, 
while 6 in dehaddig is in both cases initial, as 
appears from the explanation of those terms in 
the preceding paragraph, p. 5,§ 12. (Cf. §31, 
and SANDER’s ‘WoOrterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache’, ii, 59 iii, on Jndaut.) 

As to the pronunciation of final g, Prof. OT1s 
stated his own view. His editor did not care 
to amplify that statement on a point where 
usage varies among Germans themselves. 
Each teacher will naturally utilize his own 
experience or training. 

The mid-mixed vowel ¢ is ‘found, to be sure, 
in prefixes (although numerous exceptions 
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occur where another vowel follows), as well as 
in many other cases in ordinary speech, in- 
cluding a great variety of derivative or inflec- 
tional suffixes. (See ViETOR’s ‘German Pro- 
nunciation,’ p. 71.) It apparently did not 
seem essential to Prof. Oris, within the limita- 
tion of his introductory manual, to include the 
conversational modifications of pronuncia- 
tion, or to introduce the minor variations in 
vowels and consonants or the technical vocab- 
ulary of scientific grammar; and his editor 
accordingly preferred to leave that field open 
for the teacher to cultivate at will. For a 
text-book implies a teacher; and is not pro- 
nunciation to be taught less by description 
than by personal illustration ? 
H. S. WHITE. 


Cornell University. 


[While it is gladly conceded that the writer 
of a text-book must himself define the limita- 
tions of it, it seemed that a manual which is 
largely made up of conversational matter and 
devotes about sixty pages to Sprechiibungen, 
would be improved bya clearer and more 
accurate description of German sounds. Sure- 
ly the time to teach a correct pronunciation 
is in the beginning of the course; and since 
it is also believed to be true that a large num- 
ber of teachers of German who have not had 
the benefits of a superior training for their 
work, are in nothing at a greater disadvantage 
than in the matter of pronunciatiou, it follows 
with mucir-force that even introductory manu- 
als should encourage them by all means to 
treat this matter as seriously as possible. 

H. C. G. v. J.] 


To THE EpitTors OF Mop. Lanc. NOoTEs, 


Sirs :—Permit me to take a modest excep- 
tion to what is said in your last number under 
the caption ‘‘ Materiam superabat opus,’’—not 
to what the writer doubtless means, but to 
what he might be thought to mean. 

One needs always to keep clear in his mind 
the distinction between transitional stand- 
ards and ultimate standards. As every one 
understands, intellectual progress is_ still 
made on the old-fashioned principle of 
‘*tacking,’’ and while every tack must have 
its axioms, arguments, aphorisms and aims, 
the voyage has quite different ones. 


To call proper attention to the value of 
artistic treatment it is well, at the right 
junctures, to commend and to imitate works 
in which the technique is superior to the 
subject ; but who can look upon this extreme 
as any way preferable to the opposite? At 
every exhibition of paintings one sees insig- 
nificant, contemptible or even repulsive 
objects represented with marvellous skill. A 
little of this is no doubt helpful, but to pursue 
it as the ultimate ideal would end—would it 
not ?—in belittling the artists and destroying 
their art. 

Consider for a moment the case that is 
cited—lIago. Were Iago the centre and 
raison a’ étre of the play, it might indeed be 
said ‘‘materiam superabat opus,’ but, as our 
writer himself points out, Iago is not the hero. 
He is one of the characters contributing to the 
whole, and that whole is great and valuable. 

This leads to the conclusion, in which no 
doubt on second, if not on first, thought all 
will unite: When the tendency is to prize 
technique too highly let us cry out against 
‘‘carving cherrystones’’; when art is not 
sufficiently studied let us preach from this 
text of Ovip, but all the time we will keep 
clearly in mind another watch-word,—a worthy 
subject worthily treated. 

Justin H. SMITH. 
Boston. 


CORRECTION. 


In column 97, vol. v. of Mop. LANG. NorEs, 
after 1.15 from bottom, read ‘‘In Gothic we 
have such double forms as gaurs and saurs, 
raginon and reikinon, like the Latin Gaius 
and Caius.”’ 


In the March no. of the current volume, col. 
143, l. 87 (note): for éum read tun ; col. 144, 1. 
152 (note) for macecuer read macecrier ; col. 
145, |. 188 (note) for cneowun read cneowum: 
col. 148, 1. 298 (note) for weiutenez read mein- 
tenez; col. 150, 1. 388 (note) for pri read pris ; 
col. 147, 1. 226, for /u read Juz. 


BRIEF MENTION. 
The American Dialect Society has issued the 
first instalment of its publications with the 
title, ‘‘Dialect Notes, Part I.,’’ copies of which 
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can be obtained at a nominal price (fifty cents 
each) of the secretary, Professor E. S. SHEL- 
DON, Cambridge, Mass., or of Messrs. D. C. 
HeATtH & Co., Boston. This brochure should 
enlist the interest of all scientific students of 
our language. It sets forth the aim and meth- 
ods of an organization devoted to the careful 
observation and study of the English language 


in this country, and reports the beginning | 


already made in this subject in the brief his- 
tory of this society. No one that has been 
trained to the careful observation of speech 
should withhold his help and support from this 
the first combined effort of scholars to secure 
trustworthy daéa for the proper treatment of 
the diverse phenomena of English speech in 
America. 


Professor E. Maitre de Con* 
férences 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux, 
has lately published an excellent ‘ Précis de 
Phonétique francaise ou exposé des lois qui 
régissent la transformation des mots latins en 
francais,’ which may be recommended to 
beginners or those who desire to have in 
succinct and well arranged form a_ sys- 
tematic and easily consultable statement 
of the subject. The little book is quite 
on a level with the latest investigation, 
and any one who will have thoroughly 
mastered its contents, (120 duodecimo pages), 
together, say, with HORNING’s treatment of 
the same subject in BARTSCH and HORNING'S 
‘La Langue et la Littérature frangaises,’ will be 
well prepared to proceed to the more com- 
plicated branches of French phonetics (Paris : 
C. Klincksieck, 1889). 


A book of less specializing character is ‘ De 
Dante a l’Arétin: La Société italienne de la 
Renaissance’ by LEFEBVRE SAINT-OGAN 
(Paris, Maison Quantin, 1889). In aseries of 
twelve chapters averaging some thirty pages 
each it treats of such subjects as ‘“‘ Le Caractére 
national,’ ‘‘ La Religion,’? ‘‘La Tyrannie,” 
‘““L’Humanisme et les Lettres,’’ ‘‘ La Vie de 
Cour,”’ ‘‘La Famille et l’Education,” ‘Les 
Femmes”’ etc., etc. They are pleasantly and 
intelligently written and throw many side- 
lights upon that all-important period—lights 
such as are not usually cast by the ordinarily 


studied literature and history of the time. 
There is room for more books on this subject 
in relation to the period in question. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. HENRY R. LANG, of the Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. I., a frequent contributor to 
Mop. LanG. Nores, to the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, and to 
GROBER’S Zeitschrift f. rom. Philologie, is 
spending a year on leave of absence in Europe, 
and is at present engaged in the study of early 
Portuguese at Lisbon. Atthe request of Prof. 
GRoBER, Mr. LANG has recently undertaken 
the preparation of the ‘ Portugiesische Gram- 
matik’ inthe ‘‘ Sammlung romanischer Gram- 
matiken’’ projected several years ago by the 
Gebriider Henninger of Heilbronn. Only one 
of the grammars in the collection has as yet 
appeared: TH. GARTNER’s excellent ‘ Raeto- 
romanische Grammatik’ (1883) ; but the ‘Italie- 
nische Grammatik’, by Prof. W. MEYER (who, 
by the way, has just been called to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna) will soon be ready for publica- 
tion. The Spanish Grammar of the series is 
in the hands of Prof. J. Cornu of Graz, whoso 
ably treated the subject of Portuguese in Gr6- 
BER’S ‘Grundriss’ ; and the French Grammar 
has from the beginning of the enterprise been 
entrusted to Prof. Fritz NEUMANN of Frei- 
burg i. B., Associate Editor of the Zitteratur- 
blatt f. rom. u. germ. Philologie. It may be 
added that the Gebriider Henninger have 
lately sold their establishment to Reishaupt 
in Leipsic. 


We are asked to state that Professor A. DE 
ROUGEMONT, author of the pleasing little 
work, ‘La France’, (cf. Mop. LANG. Notes, 
vol. i, p. 126) has not been connected with the 
editorial management of Le Frangais since 


July, 1889. 


Dr. GEORGE HeEmpL (University of Michi- 
gan) has arranged with Dr. FURNIVALL to 
prepare for the Early English Text Society 
the first complete edition of BYRHTFERTH’S 
‘Handboc of Gerimcreft, or Manual of Cal- 
endariology,’ with a grammatical introduction, 
and a full glossarial index. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


ARKiV FOR NORDISK FILOLOG!. New SERIES. 
Vet. Il. PART IIl.—Bugge, Sophus, Bidrag til. nor- 
diske Navnes Historie.—Olrik, Axel, Om Svend 
Grundtvigs og Jérgen Blochs F@royjakveefi og foer- 
#4ske ordbog.—Hertzberg, Ebbe, Efterskrift angaaende 
tvivlsomme ord i Norges gamle love.—Maurer, K., 
Reks begn.—Jousson, Finnur, Vingovif. — Hjelmqvist, 
Theodor, Nagra anmirkningar till en vers i Heims- 
kringla.—Ramm, Axel, Nekrolog Gunnar Slof 
Hyltén—Cavallius.—J., Anmiilan av “Islandske An- 
naler indtil 1578, udg. ved Gustav Storm.’’—Arpi, Rolf, 
Anmiilan av “ Privatboligen pa Island i sagatiden af 
V. Gu@mundsson.” 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE. VOL. 
XXXII. No. 4.—Joseph, E., Zwei versversetzungen 
in Beéwulf.—Belte, J., Liederhandschriften des 16. 
und 17. jahrhunderts. Das Liederbuch der herzogin 
Amalia yon Cleve.—San Marte, Uber den bildungs- 
gang der gral- und Parzivaldichtung in Frankreich 
und Deutschland (Schluss).—Siebs, Th., Bericht tiber 
die verhandlungen der deutsch-romanischen section 
der XX XX. versammiung deutscher philologen und 
schulmiinner in Gédrlitz.—Miscellen und litteratur, 
darunter besonders erwiihnenswert: Paul, H., Grun- 
driss der germanischen Philologie (E. Martin) und 
Berger, A. E. Orendel (F. Vogt). 


ROMANIA. No. 73. JANviER. 1890. Tomz 
XiX.—Meyer, P., Des rapports de la po<sie des trou- 
véres avec celle des troubadours.—Paris, G@., Henri de 
Valenciennes.—Wilmotte, M., Etudes de dialectologie 
wallonne (fin).—Mélanges. Philippe de Navare (G. P.). 
—Une rotruenge en quatrains (P. M.)—L’auteur du 
Comte d’Anjou (G. P.).—Le conte des Trois perro- 
quets (J. te Winkel).—L’auteur du Contreblason de 
faulees amours (E. Picot).—Comptes Rendus. Recueil 
de mélanges philclogiques offerts 4 M. G. Paris (G.P.). 
—Del Lungo, Dante ne’tempi di Dante (A. Zingarelli). 
—Bartoli, Dante (A. Zingarell).—Rubid, El renaci- 
miento clasico catalan; Menendez Pelayo, Discurso 
acad’mico (A. Morel-Fatio).—Le Songe de Bernat 
Metge, p. p- Guardia (A. Morel-Fatic).—Chronique. 
Les prochains num¢ros contiendront; Mcyer, P., Un 
nouveau fragment d’ Aspremont.—Paris, &., La Chan- 
son d’Antioche provencale et la Gran Conquista de 
Ultramar (suite).—Batiouchkof, Th., Le Débat du corps 
et de l’'Aame.—Berger. 8S., Nouvelles recherches sur les 
Bibles provencales et catalanes.—Jcanroy, A., Le Dé- 
bat du clere et de la dame.—Morel-Fatio, A., Les 
sentences de Jafuda.—Novati, Fr., 1 codici francesi 
dei Gonzaga secondo nuovi decumenti.—Piaget, A., 
Oton de Granson.—Picot, E., Fragments de mystéres 
de la Passion.—Raynaud, G@., La Chatelaine dc Vergi.— 
Ward, H. L.-D., Recherches sur Merlin. 


THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. VOL. 
il. JANUARY-Marcu. 1890. No. VIII.—First 
Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society. 


—Brinton, Daniel G., Folk-Lore of the Bones.—Newell, 


W. W., Additional Collection Essential to Correct 
Theory in Folk-Lore and Mythology,—Lea, Henry 
Charles, The Endemoniadas of Queretaro.—Culin, 
Stewart, Chinese Secret Societies in the United States. 
—Mooney, James, Cherokee Theory and Practice of 


Medicine.—Bergen, Fanny D., Some Saliva Charms.— 
Phillips, Henry, Jr., Primitive Man in Modern Beliefs. 
—Waste-Basket of Words.—Folk-Lore Scrap-Book.— 
Notes and Queries.—Local Meetings and Other 
Notices.—Bibliographical Notes.—List of Libraries or 
Societies, being Members of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 


CANADA-FRANCAIS. VOLUME TROISIEME. 2me 
Livraison—Mars, 1890.—Gerin-Lajoie, A., Dix ans 
au Canada ; De 1840 1850 (suite).—Legendre, Napoleon, 
Annibal.—Nouvelle canadienne.—d’Isole, Louise, Les 
Menhirs de Carnac. Poésie.—Methot, Mgr. M.-E., Quel- 
ques Paradoxes.—I. La science tuera la guerre.— 
Cable, Geo.-W., Au temps des vieux créoles. Tite 
Poulette. (Traduction).—Poisson, Adolphe, Le Pos- 
sédé des Muses. Poésie.—Martigny, Chs. D., Voyage en 
Gréce. Athéncs, l’Acropole.—Frechette, Louis, A 
Matthew Arnold. Poésie.—Gosselin, L’abbe Aug., Just 
de Breteniéres, Un martyr du XI Xe siécle. (Suite).— 
Lusignan, Alphonse, L’ Affaire de Saint-Denis.—Laf- 
lamme, J.-(.-K., Causerie Scientifique.—Roy, J.-Ed- 
mond, Scéne Hiver. Le petit commercant de bois 
de chauffage.—Frechette, Louis, Revue étrangére.—L. 
F., Bibliographie. 


ROMANISCHE FORSCHUNGEN. V. BAND. I. HEFT. 
—Heyse, Paul, An Konrad Hofmann zum ‘78sten Ge- 
burtstage.—Lauchert, Friedrich, Zum Physiologus.— 
Hommel, F., Der ithiopische Physiologus.—Dann- 
heisser, Ernst, Zur Chronologie der Dramen Jean de 
Mairet’s.—Koeppel, Emil, Studien zur Geschichte des 
englischen Petrarchismus im 16. Jahrh.—Schnorr, von - 
Carolsfeld, H., Zur Wortstellung in den Thai-Sprachen - 
—olther, Wolfgang, Lohengrin.—Auracher, I. M., Der 
altfranzés. Pseudoturpin der Arsenalhandschrift 
BLF 283.—Bechstein, Reinhold, Zu Heinrich’s von Frei- 
berg Schwank vom Schriitel und vom Wasserbiiren.— 
Brenner, 0., Ein Kapitel aus der Grammatik der 
deutschen Urkunden.—Stiefel, A. L., Die Nachahmung 
spanischer Komédien in England unter den ersten 
Stuarts.—Baechteld, Jakeb, Uber die Anwendung 
der Bahrprobe in der Schweiz.—Rcinhardstocttner, 
Karl von, Eine dem Leonardo Brum zugeschriebene 
Sallusttibersetzung.—Antoniewicz, Johann ven, [kono- 
graphisches zu Chrestien de Troyes.—Zimmermann, 
Paall, Zu Wolfram’s Parzival.—Muncker, Franz, Les:- 
ingische Odenentwtirfe in der handschriftl. Uber- 
lieferung.—Ellas, Julius, Brief wechsel zwischen Elisa- 
beth Charlotte von Orléans u. Christian Wernicke.— 
H.tlebrandt, Alfred. Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien. 
—Vollimeellcr, Karl. Spanische Funde (1. Hiilfte). 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. SE ANNEE, No. 3. 
JUILLET-OcTOBRE, I889.—Philipon, E., Le patois 
de Saint-Genis-les-Olli res et le dialecte lyonnais 
(suite).—Hingre, La potence de Martinpré, récit en 
patois de la Bresse vosgiennc.—Puitspelu, E bref toni- 
que libre dans le vieux lyonnais.—Redieq, Locutions 
techniques du paler de Seuzey (Meuse).— Récit popu- 
laire en patois en Maretz (Nord).—Fertiault, F., Dic- 
tionnaire du langage populaire verduno-chalonnais. 
Introduction et Bibliographie des ouvrages consultés. 
—Cledat, L., Chanson 4 danser en patois de Périgueux, 
—Martin, J., Chanson populaire en patois de Charol- 
les.—Comptes rendus sommaires.—Chronique. 
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